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78 = ROMANS S!10 AND PAUL’S POCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT 


cause of righteousness. In short, whatever kind of death is meant 
(metaphorical or literal), part of man dies and part does not. 

Even on this interpretation, there can be for Paul no question of 
natural immortality of the spirit. It would have to be a gracious im. 
mortality, part of God’s free gift of righteousness. But, it can be 
asked, does such immortality refer only to the spirit? And is resurtec. 
tion—a concept much more important to Paul than immortality—, 
resurrection only of the body and in the future? This is the interpre. 
tation of vss. 10-11 in Sanday and Headlam: “Your body it is true js 
doomed to death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the 
highest part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. In possessing the Spirit 
you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to Him whom 
God raised from the dead. And so even these perishable human bodies 
of yours, though they die first, God will restore to life, through the 
operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy Spirit by whom they 
are animated.” 

In order to interpret Paul’s meaning it is necessary to compare this 
passage with others in Paul’s letters and in particular to consider whe- 
ther his understanding and use of preuma did not develop from letter 
to letter. I am aware that a developmental approach to Paul’s theology 
has never won wide support and has often met with the charge of 
being naive or subjective. While the scope of this article does not per- 
mit going fully into the question, nor am I competent to do so, I am 
convinced that many objections to such an approach are based on an 
incorrect chronological arrangement of the epistles. Suffice it to say 
that following the principles laid down by Prof. Greer M. Taylor of 
the Church Divinity School of the Pacific and Dean Charles H. Buck 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, I take the order of the epistles to be 
this: II Thess., I Thess., I Cor., II Cor. 10-13, Phil., II Cor. 1-9, Gal., 
Rom., Col., and (if it is authentic) Eph. 

Advocates of a sort of body-spirit dichotomy as consistent with the 
New Testament might point to three instances in the early epistles of 
Paul for support: “may your spirit and soul and body be kept sound 
and blameless” (I Thess. 5:23), “though absent in body I am present 
in spirit” (I Cor. 5:3), and “holy in body and spirit” (I Cor. 7:34). 
It is questionable whether Paul really intends to suggest a division 
in the human nature along these lines. In the first and third instances 


“William Sanday and Arthur C. Headlam, 4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, 5th ed. (Edinburgh, 1958), p. 195. 
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the reason for the enumeration is rather to assert the wholeness of the 
human make-up, and the second can hardly be taken literally (cf. Col. 
23). Further, in | Cor. 15:44 Paul can speak of a spiritual body. And 
the fact that the spirit of man does not denote any clear-cut part of 
man is apparent since Paul can describe it in terms of the mind at one 
place in I Cor. (2:11) and distinguish sharply between spirit and mind 
at another (14:14). 

At any rate, apart from the passage in question (Rom, 8:10) there 
‘sno instance in the later epistles (i.c. Il Cor., Gal., Rom., and Col.) 
where body (sGma) and spirit are used alongside each other in refer- 
ence to man’s nature.” In II Cor. 12:2 f., for example, where Paul is 
boasting of his religious experience and might have reason to employ a 
body-spirit dualism to emphasize his “spiritual” authority much as he 
does in I Cor. 5:3 (above), he avoids the word spirit: “I know a man 
in Christ who fourteen years ago was caught up to the third heaven— 
whether in the body .. .” (here one might expect “or in the spirit” to 
follow; but instead:) “or out of the body, I do not know, God knows.” 

Such argument from silence is not conclusive, however. What is 
more significant from the standpoint of the Pauline anthropology is 
the change that takes place, from I Cor. to II Cor., for example, in the 
kind of problem Paul deals with. In the earlier eptstle, the problem 
is the nature of man from a physical standpoint. The question to be 
asked about a man is whether he is spiritual (preumatikos), on the one 
hand, or whether he is natural (psychikos, 2:14) or fleshy (sarkinos, 
3:1), on the other; that is, whether his body is made out of natural 
matter or spiritual, whether it is of earth or of heaven, perishable or 
imperishable (15:42-50). 

In II Cor., on the other hand, the problem is the ethical one of man’s 
relationships—not the static question, what man is made out of, but 
the dynamic one, to whom he is related. More specifically, the ques- 
tion is whether a man is related to Jesus or not. In II Cor. 4-5, there 
isa dualism just as in I Cor. 2-3 and 15: the outer and the inner man, 


"Natu aly this Coes not include the cesi-spirit duality found in Galatians and 
Romans. wheve howeve® there is no question of chumerating divisions in the human 
mstitution but rather of contrasting ways in which man lives objectively (“walks”). 
Earlier this duality docs appear to have suggested a division in the human make-up; 
f. 1 Cor. 5:53.) But with Gal. the flesh, whether or not it means a “transcendent 
power” that has entered into man. as Cullmann sugyests (ep. cit., p. 33). comes to 


refer not to a pert of man but to the whole man as sinner: and the spirit. rightly 
capitalized in the RSV means the Spirit of God. ‘The contrast then is not between 
a higher and lower mature, or matter. in man but between the 
the empirical sin of nian and the gracious Spirit of Gad. | 
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the earthly tent and the heavenly dwelling. But there is a difference: 
here the question is not what man’s make-up is or will be but rathe, 
whether he is with the Lord. In I Cor. 15 the resurrection of Chrig 
was important because it indicated that we will have one like it, tha 
our make-up will be /ike Christ’s. But here (e.g. Il Cor. 4:14) it j; 
important because it will bring us to Christ. Our present body js jp. 
adequate not because it is made of the wrong stuff but because it is 
not our proper home, where Christ is: “We know that while we are 
at home in the body we are away from the Lord” (5:6). 

Now the problem of Paul’s anthropology is an important one: the 
question how Paul conceives of human nature and whether or not he 
thinks of the human spirit as distinct from the body. And in answer 
to this last, I have tried to suggest that he does not; that at least in the 
most mature letters he thinks of the human being as a unity not divisi- 
ble into body and spirit;‘ that in these epistles when he (rarely) refers 
to the human spirit (e.g. Gal. 6:18, Rom. 1:9, 8:16, etc.) he means the 
whole man and that the same is true when he refers to the human body 
(e.g. Rom. 7:24, 8:11, 13), much as today when we say that nobody 
was there or that not a sou/ was there we mean simply that there was 
no person present. 

But important as all this may be, it is less important than the ques- 
tion how Paul conceives of the Holy Spirit. On this the correst inter- 
pretation of Rom. 8:10 really hangs. It is a question not so much 
whether body and spirit there refer to distinct parts of man’s nature 
as whether the spirit of man or the Spirit of God is meant, and if the 
latter, what the Spirit of God is. — 


Throughout Paul’s correspondence there is ; repeated reference to holy 
spirit (sometimes with, sometimes without, the article). There can 
be little doubt that he depends entirely on the Old Testament for this 
conception: the active spirit or breath of God, which if not already 
personified is very near to being so. But Paul’s view of the function 
of the Spirit differs and develops from letter to letter. This develop- 
ment is of course not exactly a linear one since he is confronted with 
widely differing questions in the various letters, but in general the later 
letter draws on the concepts of the earlier while at the same time adding 


‘Or even “the inner and the outer man” of Il Corinthians that Cullmann emphe 
sizes. OP. ¢2., P. 32. 
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‘s own contribution. The development is a combining of strands 

ther than the changing of a spectrum.° 

In chap. 2 of I Cor. the question before Paul is an epistemological 

one. He is contrasting human and divine wisdom and to this end he 

employs the concept of the Spirit as the vehicle of God’s wisdom. “My 
speech and my message were not in plausible words of wisdom, but in 
jemonstration of Spirit and power, that your faith might not rest in 

the wisdom of men but in the power of God” (2:4 f.; cf. I Thess. 1:5). 
It is the Spirit which comprehends the depths of God (2:10 ff.) and 
soit is only when man receives the Spirit, and not by human wisdom, 
that he understands the things of God (vss. 12 ff.); when man is 
taught by the Spirit he has “the mind of Christ” (vs. 16). This ca- 
pacity of the Spirit to dwell in man is used by Paul for two other pur- 
poses in the same epistle: as the basis of moral holiness (3:16 f., 6:18 
i: cf. 1 Thess. 4:8 and II Thess. 2:13) and as the unifying of diversity 
(12:1-13). A function of the Spirit similar to the latter is suggested 
also in II Cor. 11:4 and 12:18. 

The Spirit as the indweller of man is never absent from Paul’s mind 
but in II Cor. 1-9 it takes a different form, for here, as we have seen, 
Paul is concerned not with knowledge but with relationship, not with 
wisdom but with life. In chapter 3 he is discussing the matter of a 
letter of recommendation and goes from this to the idea that the Co- 
rinthians themselves are such a letter for Paul, written not with ink 
but with the Spirit (3:1-3).° Then he moves by means of the Jeremiah 
passage he has in mind to the idea of a new covenant—one not of the 
letter but (developing the image just now at hand) of the Spirit for, 
he says, “the letter kills but the Spirit gives life” (3:4-6). It is the 
Spirit further which gives freedom (3:17) and which is changing us 
into the image of Christ (3:18). Although this life-giving power of 
the Spirit is described here as present, it is seen elsewhere as a guar- 
antee for the future also: “For while we are still in this tent, we sigh 
with anxiety; not that we would be unclothed, but that we would be 
further clothed, so that what is mortal may be swallowed up by life. 
He who has prepared us for this very thing is God, who has given us 
the Spirit as a down-payment (arrab6n)” (5:4 f.; cf. 1:22). 

[he ethical perspective of II Corinthians 1-9 is heightened for Paul 


*As an example of this kind of development Charles H. Buck has demonstrated in 
detail how Paul combines ideas from IL Corinthians and Galatians; Journal 
of Biblical Literature, LXX (1951). 113-122. 
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Cf. the contrast of the natural to the spiritual in I Cor. 15. 
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in Galatians by the intensification of the controversy over the Law 
The problem here is sin, now described in terms of works of the a 
The Spirit is still a gift received by man, but now it is seen to be on 
the basis of faith, as opposed to works of the law. The latter way of 
life is described in terms of the flesh and this suggests the important 
contrast, ethical and not physical, between Spirit and flesh (3:2-s) 
One walks, is led, lives, either by the Spirit or by the flesh (5:16 ff) 
And, by faith now, the Spirit is still the promise (3:14), the hope~ 
the hope this time of righteousness (5:5). Finally, whether Paul has 
already identified the Spirit with Christ (e.g. in IL Cor. 3:17 or even 
I Cor. 12:4) he now can speak of the Spirit of God’s Son (4:6). 

So these concepts—the Spirit as indweller (I Cor.), as life-giver 
(II Cor.), and as way of life (Gal.)—are the various elements Pay] 
has at his disposal when he embarks on the more systematic epistle 
to the Romans. 

In that letter Paul weaves into a complicated whole the various 
strands of pneumatology he has so far spun.’ But the principal theme 
is the Galatians one of walking by the Spirit, as opposed to the law and 
the flesh. This is developed in the opening verses of chapter § as a 
conclusion to the discussion of law in chapter 7. In vs. 6b the II Cor, 
idea of the Spirit as the life-giver is briefly stated. Then in vs. 9 the 
indwelling of the Spirit is brought in, although now (unlike I Cor) 
it is tied in with the foregoing ethical ideas: the dwelling of the Spirit 
in man means belonging to Christ. This becomes explicit in vs. 11—-it 
is through the Spirit that God gives life. 

Now it would seem strange, though not altogether implausible, that 
between two such explicit references to the Spirit of God and its work 
Paul should shift his attention to anthropology and do so in terms of 4 
body-spirit dualism long unused, if indeed Paul ever used it at all 
We noted at the beginning how the text must be forced to suggest such 
a dualism in man’s nature at this point. Is Paul merely saying that 
man, in fact only part of him, is alive? Is he not saying something 
much more profound about the kind of life which man has? 

In chap. 6 Paul has said that we will live along with Christ, that is, 
have a life like his (vss. 5-8). Aside from the primary concern (sin, 
not perishability), the function of Christ’s death and resurrection there 
is very similar to that in I Cor. 15—it is one of example. But elsewhere 
Paul does not limit the work of Christ to this. It is exemplary but it 


*For example. cf. 8:27 with I Cor. 2:10 f.: 7:6 with Il Cor. 3:6; and 8:14 ff. with 


Gal. 4:6 rs 
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- also effective. In II Cor. 5:14 f. there came the realization that the 
yeath of Christ is death for all, so that all may live for him. In Gal. 
.20 this thought was extended: those who have died with Christ no 


ipnger live their own lives, for it is Christ who now lives in them. (The 
ati of this idea may have been something as early as I Cor. 6:17, 19; 
al note the mention of the Holy Spirit.) 

So in Rom. 8:10 is it not possible that Paul is saying this very thing, 
and ae it with the current theme of the Spirit? (The fact that 
the work of the Spirit is indistinguishable from that of Christ is clear 
fom vs. 9.) ‘The combination has been suggested already in II Cor. 
-:s where the Spirit is the pledge of life with Christ. If it is now not 
just a matter of life with Christ but Christ’s life substituted for man’s, 
then the Spirit is that life itself. A way of saying that it is Christ who 
lives in us is to say that his Spirit, dwelling in us, is our life. 

So then the verse in question should be translated as it is in the K]V* 
and taken to mean this: If Christ is in you, although your body (that 
is, all of you, including your spirit) is dead because of sin, so that you 
have no life, no spirit, of your own, the Spirit of God, of Christ, is life 
ior vou because of righteousness (that is, God’s act of justification). 


Paul ends up, then, with a view of the Spirit very close to its original, 
literal meaning: the breath of life. Our life, the body and the breath 
in it, is of itself dead. But God gives us his very life, breathes his 
Spirit into us (the parallel with Gen. 2 is not accidental). There is 
then no such contrast intended as between a present immortality of the 
spirit and a future resurrection of the body. It is all a matter of resur- 
rection and that is both present and future. We have our resurrection 
life now in the Spirit but Paul also states this as a future hope in the 
very next verse (8:11).” There is no need to ask what is present and 
what still to come. We both are raised and will be raised. And the 
assurance of this is the Spirit who dwells in us: he is the first-fruits, 
the gift itself with promise of more; the down-payment which guaran- 


tees completion of the contract. 

The modern translations of Rom. 8:10 are incorrect. There is no 
need to force a grammatical parallel between the words dead and life. 
For Paul is not drawing a contrast between two parts of the human 


‘Such a reading is avoided by practically all modern translators and by some 
commentators (.\ugustine. Sanday and Headlam, Dodd) but supported by such 
commentators as Calvin, Lietzmann. Barth. Knox. and Barrett. 

9 

If also belongs in the text. it is to be understood as relating to vour rather than 
mortal bodies: just as Christ was raised, you also will be raised 
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JAMES USSHER: BIBLICAL CHRONICLER 

constitution, one dead and the other alive. He is contrasting something | 
far greater than that, the deadness which the flesh means for man and 
the life (not just the aliveness)" which the Spirit is for him. Thus not 
only does a correct reading of this verse clear up a possible difficulty 
in Paul’s doctrine of man; it also brings out Paul’s revolutionary con- 
cept of the Spirit as Christ’s life dwelling in us and living for us, 


JAMES USSHER: BIBLICAL CHRONICLER 


Roserr W. 
a ‘ 
Midwestern University 


Students of Biblical literature have long known of certain dates 
mentioned in the margins of the English translations of the Bible, but 
aside from knowing that “Ussher put them there,” they have been 
largely ignorant of their source. But that the dates have come to have 
enormous significance can hardly be denied. It shall be the purpose 
of this paper to look at the life of the scholar who calculated them, and 
then to evaluate his accuracy. 

James Ussher, the subject of this study, was born January 4, 1580, 
in Dublin, Ireland. His home was a middle-class one wherein his 
father, who died prematurely, practiced law. Greatness was in the 
blood of many relatives, close and distant. One had been “usher to 
King John” (whence the family name). His maternal grandfather, 
James Stanihurst, was three times Speaker of Commons, as well as a 
moving spirit in founding the University of Dublin. A paternal uncle, 
Henry Ussher, was James’ predecessor as Archbishop of Armagh. His 
only brother, Ambrose (the boys had seven sisters), was a Hebrew 
scholar, and translated much of the Old Testament from that language 
into English before the appearance of the King James Version. His 
mother was perhaps less influential than two aunts who, though blind 
from birth, taught him to read and write. Their Christian devotioa 
impressed him to such an extent that he could speak fondly of them 
later in life.’ 


“Cf, the distinction between living and lite-giving in I Cor. 15:45. 
'Charles R. Elrington, The Whole Works ot the Most Reverend James Ussher, 


I, p. 1. Hereafter cited as Works, with volume and page. This seventeen-volume 
work is the most definitive available of Ussher. 
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Although there is some uncertainty of the date of Ussher’s conver- 
sion, it is probable that at the age of ten his life was changed after 
hearing a sermon on Romans 12:1: “present your bodies a living sacri- 
fce... ©” A Christian life, characterized by growth, thus began. So 
realous was he even at this early age that, when examining himself at 
home before partaking of the Lord’s Supper the following day, he 
yould pray with tears in his eyes, knowing that he had much need of 
spiritual maturity. 
His early reading kindled his interest in history and chronology. At 
the age of twelve, when reading Sleidan’s History of the Four Empires, 
he worked out the times in which each person in the History lived.* 
At the age of thirteen he was admitted to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where his formal education started and finished. He was among the 
frst—“inter primos in illam admissos”—to be admitted to the college. 
Although he had no classical languages before matriculation, he ar- 
dently applied himself in mastering them. Aristotle’s Rhetoric was read 
in Greek by each tutor to his pupils after which there was a disputa- 
tion in the Socratic manner on what had been read.‘ Logic, poetry, and 
thetoric were his three choicest subjects. Although records are un- 
certain when he took his A.B., it was probably in 1597. His son now 
graduated, Ussher’s father urged the boy to study law which James 
purposed to do, notwithstanding his lack of interest in it. However, 
the death of his father the following year left the young man free to 
pursue his own interests: the study of literature and languages. In 
1600 he received the M.A. degree from Dublin and was appointed 
Catechist Reader of the College.” In 1607 when other Europeans were 
sailing for the New World, Ussher received his Bachelor of Divinity 
degree at Dublin and was then appointed Professor of Divinity there 
where he lectured at least once a week for the next 12-14 years. His 
formal degrees were culminated when he was made Doctor of Divinity 
by Dublin in 1612. 

Although students now know Ussher chiefly for his pioneering work 
in chronology, he was best known among his contemporaries for his 


"Nicholas Bernard. The Lite and Death of the Most Reverend and Learned Father 
of our Church, Dr. James Ussher . . . (London, 1656), passim. FElrington argues 
that he grew up cherishing ‘the grace vouchsafed to him in baptism.’ Works, I, p. 2. 

*Bernard, op. cit., p. 25. 

"Bernard, op. cit., p. 26. 

‘Richard Parr, The Life of the Most Reverend Father in God, James Ussher, Late 
Arch-Bishop of Armagh, Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland (London, 1686), p. 8 
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great learning which was shown both in his writings and speaking, Fey 
matched his mastery of ancient languages and literature. 

Unwilling to take another’s word for something if he could do the 
primary research himself, he read widely and intensively in the great 
authors of the past, both for his own knowledge as well as to confound 
the arguments of Rome. Eighteen years of concentrated study were 
spent in this search of the past after he had graduated from college 
His Answer to a Challenge made by a Jesuit in Ireland, perhaps the 
most definitive single answer ever made to Jesuitical objections to the 
Church of England, shows Ussher at his best: no less than 328 writer; 
and edicts (in addition to the Bible) before A.D. 1500 are cited in re. 
plying to the priest’s contentions and questions." By the age of nine. 
teen he had such a grasp of Jewish history that he composed a chronicle 
in Latin of the Bible as far as the book of Kings. This remained e. 
sentially what was included later in his Annals. He embraced Ter. 
tullian’s philosophy that “the ancientist must needs be the right, as 


the nearer the Fountain the purer the Stream, and that Errours sprang 


up as Ages succeeded.” 

His hallmark of scholarship was research, for he never spoke until 
he was thoroughly prepared. However, to include a complete bibli- 
ography of his works is not feasible here. Suffice it to mention some 
of the most important works. In 1613 De Christianarum Ecclesiarun 
Successione et Statu® answered Rome’s query on the state of Protestant- 
ism before Luther. His prodigious mass of quotations sought to prove 
that Christ had always had a visible church untainted by Rome’s cor- 
ruptions. It covered the seventh to the sixteenth century era, since 
Bishop Jewel’s Apology had dealt with the first 600 years. As Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland (so made in 1624), he wrote 
his monumental Historia de Gotteschalci in 1631 in which he pointed 
out in sharp relief the difference between the Roman tradition and the 
evangelical Protestant tradition in early Ireland. Discussing the Serip- 
tures, purgatory, grace, justification, sacraments, the mass, and tle 


"Works, Ul. pp. 587-94. 

"Parr, op. cit. p. 4. 

full title was Gravissimae Quaestiones de Christianarum Ecclesiarum:in Oc 
cidentis pracsertim partibus ab Apostolicis temporibus nosiram  usque aetaten 
continua successione et statu, Historica Explicatio (Dublin?, 1613). Apocalyptically, 
Ussher saw the binding of Satan occurring not later than the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A. D. 70: the rise of the anti-Christ at the end of the sixth century: and the te 
binding of Satan at the end of the tenth century. Actually, Part IIL (1370-1513 
was never published, nor was the last 100 years of Part Il (11th century to 1370). 


Sut sce Works, I. pp. 34°30, 
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Pope’s authority, it was a strong apologia and difficult to refute. In- 
geed, Elrington believes it “never received even a plausible answer.” 
In his dissertation in 1648 on the solar years of Macedonia, he in- 
seniously established the date of Polycarp’s death at March 26, 169.” 
(Contemporary estimates are in the neighborhood of A.D. 156.) In the 
Annales Veteris Testamenti” (to be discussed later) he sought to es- 
tablish the age of the earth, man, the flood and many other ancient 
historical events by counting the genealogies of the Bible, and adding 
these to determine his dates. Published posthumously in 1660 the 
Historia Dogmatica Controversiae . . . de Scripturis et Sacris Verna- 
culis” showed that it was not the practice of the early church down to 
the year A.D. 600 to celebrate public worship in an unknown tongue, 
as the Roman Catholic church now did. And, further, the people were 
early exhorted to read the Scripture. He explains the origin of the use 
of Latin, and quotes various writers down to the sixteenth century to 
show that there were always some who had not embraced Rome’s dog- 
mas. 

Not only was Ussher a prolific writer, but he was also noted both 
during and following his life as a famous speaker. His first notable 
speaking occasion was at the age of 19 when—and we are not quite cer- 
tain why—he was chosen to debate with a learned Jesuit, Henry Fitz- 
Symonds (then a prisoner, on religious grounds, in the Castle at Dub- 
lin)" on the controversial points of the Roman church versus Protes- 
tantism. A series of weekly engagements was arranged. However, 
after the second round the Jesuit defaulted. Ussher, anxious to renew 
the debate, paraphrased young David’s challenge to Goliath when he 


wrote his erstwhile opponent, 


Works, 1, p. 142. The fuil title of the History was Gotteschalci, et Praedestinationae 


Controversiae ab eo Motae, Historia. (Dublin, 1631). 
"Works, 1. p. 253. 
"London, 1650-54. 
"The complete title was /istoria Dogmatica Controversiae inter Orthodoxos et 
Pontificios de Scripturis et Sacris Vernaculis (Dublin, 1660). Cf. Works, 1, p. 308. 
*Fitz-Symonds was not only an accomplished philosopher, but also an_ effective 
speaker. After traveling abroad and joining the Society of Jesus, he returned to 
Ireland and here made many converts cither through private talks or by public 
debates with Protestant clergy. He continued unmolested for two vears rarely 
meeting his rhetorical match. After five years’ imprisonment—the suppression of 
Romanism was severe—he voluntarily went into exile in the Low Countries. In 1608 
he was called to Rome and commissioned as a missionary to TIre'and to which he 
returned and publicly preached and debated until he fled for his life in 1643. See 
Works, X. p. 11. 
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_ [Although you contemptuously call me a mere boy], I would faj 
have you know, that I neither came then [to the debates] nor en 
do come unto you in any confidence of any learning that is jp me 
(... 1 thank God I am what I am) but I come in the Name of 
the Lord of Hosts ... for the further manifestation whereof Ido 
again earnestly request you, that (setting aside all vain compari 
sons of Persons) we may go plainly forward, in examining the 
matters that rest in controversie between us... 


His letter was never answered. 


Probably his interest in such debates was motivated, at least in part, 

by his own family background, torn as it was between Rome and th: 

Church of England. His maternal grandfather was Roman Catholic 

his uncle, Richard Stanihurst, finally turned to Rome; and while Jame 

was in England his mother became a communicant of Rome and re. 

sisted all her son’s efforts to return to the Protestant fold after his 
return to Ireland. 

So opposed was young Ussher to Rome’s theology that much of his 
life was concerned with refuting its dogma. As catechist to Trinity 
College, and now an ordained man, he preached every Sunday at Christ 
Church to a captive audience of Roman Catholics who now were con- 
pelled to attend by the Act of Uniformity. Anxious to make his ser. 
mons interesting as well as persuasive, he arranged the main points of 
each discourse in the form of questions and answers which were re- 
peated before the entire congregation each time by a few volunteers." 
Although his chief purpose in preaching was to persuade his audience 
to forsake their tradition, he also strengthened many Protestants by his 
mastery of content and sound logic. While seldom writing out his 
sermons “word for word,” he did make complete notes, using them to 
speak extemporaneously.” 

A second important debate of the Irishman (now an archbishop) was 
in November, 1625, in Drayton, Northamptonshire in central England, 
Here Lord and Lady Mordant, their own marriage torn by the Pro 
testant-Roman controversy, each engaged a protagonist for a theologi- 
cal discussion. Lord Mordant (later Earl of Peterborough), a zealous 
Catholic, procured a Jesuit, one W. Beaumont, while Lady Mordant 
chose Ussher. Although the archbishop had not yet fully recovered 
from an extended illness of nine months, he accepted the challenge. He 


“Parr, op. cit., p. 7- 
*Works, I, p. 20. 
Bernard, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
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yas not one to tun down such an opportunity! Four points were at 
sue: transubstantiation, invocation of the saints, images, and the 
visibility of the Church. After three days of debate (five hours per 
day) Beaumont defaulted because he allegedly forgot his arguments! 
Qne partisan writer credits the Jesuit as asserting that he believed this 
lapse of memory was of God, as a kind of sign from Him that he 
shouldn’t debate with such an eminent man.” Lord Mordant was 
soundly converted, and remained a Protestant the rest of his life. Some 
think Beaumont was later cautioned by a fellow priest to beware of 
Drayton House (site of the debate) lest he should chance to light upon 
snother Ussher and again be put to flight to the disgrace both of himself 
ind his profession.” 


It would be impossible to note all the sermons of this Irish preacher 
during his 55 years of ministering in England and Ireland” for not only 
did he preach before peasants, nobility, students and parliament, but 
before at least two kings, James I and Charles I. He preached regu- 


larly at Lincoln’s Inn in London, but was forced to resign toward the 
close of his life, as the loss of teeth and failing eyesight interfered with 
his speaking. He last preached publicly at Hammersmith at Michael- 
mas (September 29), 1655. 

He grew old gracefully and majestically despite his physical weak- 
ness and near blindness. After Dr. Richard Parr (later a biographer 
of Ussher) preached before Ussher at _ the following January 
(1656), the failing primate remarked, 


I am going out of the world, and I now deiien, sccondins to your 
text, “To seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
at the right hand of God,’ and to be with him in Heaven; ... [we 
must mortify] daily our inbred corruptions, renouncing all ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts; and he that is arrived at this habitual 
frame and holy cause of life is the blessed and happy man, and 
[will] . . . receive that inheritance given by God to those that are 
sanctified.” 


The end came quietly two months later. One day, sensing its near- 
ness, he asked to be alone and presently succumbed to a blood clot at 


"Tbid., pp. 34-356. 
"Works, I. Pp. 68-69. 


A forthcoming article, to be published elsewhere, will deal more. specifically with 


Ms sermons and rhetorical theory. 


Works, I. p. 276. 
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BIBLICAL CHRONICLER 
1:00 p.m., March 21, 1656. The final audible words of the seventy-six 
year old saint were to his Savior: “O Lord, forgive me, especially my 
sins of omission.’ 

Although Ussher desired to be buried in the family vault of the 
Countess of Peterborough, Oliver Cromwell (who was a personal a. 
quaintance of Ussher), now lord protector of England, sought to ep. 
hance his own reputation by insisting that the archbishop should b, 
interred at Westminster Abbey and with a public funeral. The family 
feared to resist the plan and capitulated, though financially ill-affording 
it. Cromwell paid only one-fourth of the costs which amounted to 
£600. The funeral took place on April 17. As the corpse approached 
London it was met by carriages of numerous persons of rank then jp 
town. At the Abbey the concourse of people was so great that a guard 
of soldiers was necessary to hold them back. Dr. Nicholas Bernard, 
Usher’s former chaplain, preached the sermon, taking the text from ] 
Samuel 25:1: “And Samuel died and all Israel were gathered together, 
and lamented him and buried him.” The liturgy of the Church of 
England was used, though how, since Cromwell had forbidden its use, 
is not clear. Perhaps it was again to win the people. No monument 
marks the spot where the ashes were buried.” 


It remains to discuss the influence of Ussher. Specifically, we shall 
concentrate upon his chronology, since that has brought his widest 
audience.” 

Ussher’s chronicles were first published in staggered numbers during 
| the years 1650-54, but it was not until fifty years later that they re- 
ceived their first public notice when Bishop Lloyd included them in 
the King James Version of the Bible in 1701. Since then they have 
been adopted in countless editions of this same version. They originally 
appeared because of the clamor for explanatory notes on the Scrip- 
tures.” Bible-readers quickly adopted them so that to many they be 
came nearly as important as the text itself: to deny them was little 
short of heresy. Adam Clarke’s six-volume commentary” and John 


*bid., p. 279. 
“Although Ussher’s dating has probably received the widest notice, his is by no 
means the ig 3 attempt to calculate the earliest Biblical date. By 17,3 Des Vignalle 
: knew of at least 200 such attempts; Joseph Free, Archeology and Bible History 
(W ‘Illinois, 1950). p. 16. 

*Tosiah Penniman, 4 Book about the English Bible (New York, 1919), p. 399: 
Hug h Pope, English Versions of the Bible (St. Louis, 1952), p. 325; and Ira M. 
Price, Ancestry of our English Bible (Philadelphia, 1920), p. 281. 

**New York, n. d., but sometime in early twentieth century. 
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Peter Lange’s twenty-five volume commentary” both embraced Ussher’s 
jgting, to name only two outstanding examples. 

Although the dates received the most notice, they also received the 
vaviest attack from scholars, until at the present time those prior to 
je fall of Samaria (721 B.C.) are almost totally in disrepute. Ramm, 
sho has tried to bring some order out of chaos by separating Biblical 
wst from interpretation, has stated, “If the first step toward truth [of 
he universe] is the removal of error, the Ussher chronology should at 
sis point be abandoned.”™ 
What then can we say about the dates of this historian of antiquity? 
jre they all wrong? all right? or is there truth mixed with error? Since 
iis impossible here to discuss all the events Ussher mentions in his 
our large tomes, we shall look at only some of them. 

How did he determine his dates? As noted earlier, it was via the 
nly method he had: examining extant genealogies. Those he found 
a the Bible, specifically in Genesis, Kings, and Chronicles. By com- 
riling the ages of the individuals named and adding them together, 
hecould arrive at an original starting point. On the surface this seemed 
gical, for the genealogical lines appeared patently clear. There are, 
however, a number of difficulties in such an approach, one being it 
assumes that the lists are complete. 

That the genealogies are contracted and give only the important per- 
ons in the lineages hardly needs further demonstration, if one com- 
pares one chronology with another. Professor Green definitively showed 
this telescoping seventy years ago when, after comparing one ancestral 
ine with another, he stated, “the genealogies in Genesis, chapters v and 
i, were not intended to be used, and cannot properly be used, for the 
‘onstruction of a chronology.” Indeed, none of the authors of Biblical 
renealogies meant them to be used as chronology by readers.” 

Both for the origin of the earth and the advent of man Ussher cal- 
culated 4004 B.C. This date stimulated Vice-Chancellor John Light- 
fot of Cambridge University to further study. Lightfoot reckoned 
creation took place sometime during the week October 18-24, 4004 
BC., with Adam appearing at 9:00 a.m., 45th meridian time on the 
ixth day of the week. To avoid such an awkward date Thomas Chal- 


"New York. 1884. 

“Bernard Ramm. The Christian Viese of Science and Scripture (Grand Rapids, 
1985), p. 50. 

“William Hl. Green. ‘Primeval Chronology.’ Bibliotheca Sacra, XLNIIT (1890), 
286, 296-97. 
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mers in the nineteenth century proposed the “gap theory” which ar. 
gued for creation-ruin-re-creation in Genesis 1:1-3. This was quickly 
picked up by ultra-conservatives and near-canonized by the Schofield 
Reference Bible, and has been the standard interpretation of Many 
fundamentalists since. 


What (probably) is the age of the earth and the advent of may? 
What does science currently say on the topic? 

From almost every possible standpoint, including astronomical, geo. 
logical, and physical data, evidence for the earth’s beginning points tp 
sometime in the neighborhood of five billion years. Professor Brown, 
geo-chemist at the California Institute of Technology, says that from 
the isotopic composition of various lead samples in rocks, meteorites, 
etc., we may conclude the age of the earth and its neighbors to be four 
and one-half billion years, though chemical elements themselves may 
be older than this.* A theoretical physicist of George Washington Uni- 
versity, Professor Gamow, declares for “five billion years—plus or 
minus five percent.” 
years.” Astronomers add their weight with an estimate of five and one- 
half billion years as an absolute maximum, though a few would halve 
this figure." The unanimity of opinion is significant. For the period 
of roughly six thousand years as determined by Ussher (and held } 
many fundamentalists) to be right, the current methods of calculation 
would not only have to be wrong, but would have to be over 99.99% 
wrong. 

When did man arrive on the scene? Ussher, arguing for literal twenty- 
four hour days, saw man as coming almost immediately after the crea- 
tion of the world, as noted above. In terms of absolute dates he is, by 
the very nature of the problem, closer than for the creation date. Pro 
fessor Free of Wheaton College is conservative when he argues for 


Most geologists hold for four to five billion 


*Harrison Brown, “The Age of the Solar System, Scientific American, CXC 
(April, 1957). p. 89. 

“George Gamow. “Modern Cosmology. Scientific .dmerican, CXC (March, 1954), 
p. 63. 

“See Ramm, op. cit., p. 171. For example. in Yellowstone Park in Wyoming thee 
are eighteen successive forests, one on top of the other. in 2.0c0 feet of strata. In order 
to allow for this, each forest had to mature, be covered by lava and the lava be 
conditioned by weather to bring forth new forests. Vhe amount of time thus needed 
greatly exceeds a few thousand years. 

"“Tbid., p. 153. Perhaps the Roman Catholic position is adequately summarized by 
Dr. Antonio Romafa, Director of the Ebro Observatory, Tortosa, Spain. He argues 
that two to three billion years is sufficient to account at least for the earth’s crust 
See his essay in Jacques de Bivort de La Saudée. ed.. God, Man and the Universi, 4 
Christian Anseer to Modern Materialism (London, 1954). p. 68. 
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4,000-8,000 B.C. “or possibly earlier,” since he holds to both the twenty- 
four hour period as well as the “gap theory” for Genesis.” James Orr 

(God’s Image in Man, 1904) proposed 12,000-15,000 B.C. as a more 
realistic era. The “father” of modern anthropology, Alfred Kroeber, 
after warning about the dating of man and civilization, stated, “It 
cannot be overemphasized that all date figures earlier than the Aurig- 
nacian [period, i.e., about 25,000 B.C.] are essentially guesses... .”” 
He further cautioned, “it is clearly wisest not to try to stretch too far 
the conclusions which can be drawn. Imagination has its value in 
science as in art and other aspects of life, yet when it becomes dis- 
proportionate to the facts, it is a danger instead of an aid.”™ It is, 
thus, tenuously hypothetical to push man to, say 500,000 B.C., as some 
would.” If we take 15,000 B.C. as a date for which there appears to 
be evidence, we may hypothesize that for the dating of man, Ussher is 
at least 300% —perhaps more—too conservative. 

For the flood the primate held for 2348 B.C.,” while Professor Al- 
bright pushes it back considerably further, possibly as early as 9,000 
B.C., (plus or minus a few centuries) but is uncertain.” Sir Leonard 
Woolley saw 3500 B.C., or earlier, as more in keeping with his archeo- 


93 


logical computation. 

For the fall of Jericho there is near agreement with Ussher’s date of 
1451 and the Kenyons’ 1400-1250,” but a little more diversity with Al- 
bright’s approximation of 1224-1216.” 

Other events may be briefly cited. Abraham’s birth Ussher dates at 
2036; an “acceptable” date to Finegan and other scholars is about 2,000 
B.C.” Moses’ birth the Irishman set at 1571; current estimates fluctu- 


“Free, op. cit., p. 21. 
simultaneously see Ramm. op. cit.. Chapter VI, ‘Geology.’ 

*Alfred L. Kroeber. ./nthropology (New York, 1933). p. 15 of Supplement. 

“Tbid., pp. 140-41. 

®*William F. Albright shares reluctance to date man one-half million years ago. Sce 
his From the Stone Age to Christianity (Garden City. 1957). p. 9. Bio-anthropologist 
Felix Ruschkamp may speak for the Roman Catholic view when he says man has 
heen here at least “a quarter of a million years.” See La Saudée op. cit., p. 88. 

_ "Ramm, op. cit., p. 233. In a 1722 Edinburgh edition of the English Bible. 2349 
is cited. See Ussher’s Works, 1. pp. 266-67. 

“Albright, op. cit., p. 9. 

“Sir Frederic Kenyon holds to c. 1400 (Bible and Archeology, New York, 1940, p. 
74) while his daughter, Dr. Kathleen Kenyon. Director of the British School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem, is less rigid with a fluid date of 1400-1250. Cf. her article 
Ancient Jericho.’ Scientific American, CXC (April, 1954), pp. 76-83. 

*Albright, op. cit., p. 13. 

“Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past (Princeton. 1946). p. 60: Free, op. cit., 
p. 48. While it was once popular to regard Abraham and Hammurabi as contempo- 


For the apparent contradiction in holding the two views 
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ate between 2098 and 1587 (the period also of the Hyksos kings). The 
Exodus of the Jews from Egypt he established at 1491; contemporary 
opinions vary from 1446 to 1280." His date for the fall of Samariz 
coincides precisely with the current figure, 721 B.C. Thus, his degree 


of accuracy is greater in later periods than with antediluvian history 
Other dates, such as the fall of Jerusalem and the return of the lon 
from exile could be mentioned, but suffice it to say that with the limited 
tools at his disposal, Ussher’s margin of error is surprisingly small 
(Geology, of course, did not come into its own until the nineteenth 
century, and physical methods of dating—such as the disintegration 
rate of Carbon-14—are even later.) 

While evaluating Ussher’s dates we must, in all fairness, suggest 
that our own dating methods may vary in the next fifty years, and | 
what now appears “scientific” and “objective” may not appear so to 
our grandchildren. Being the scholar he was, the Irish archbishop 


would want his own findings replaced when it could be demonstrated 
they were inaccurate. Only three dates, then, seem disproportionately 
wrong: the earth’s origin, the advent of man, and the flood. 

What may we conclude? First, that the important influence of Ussher 
for the past 250 years can scarcely be overemphasized. At the same 
time Christians have often pointed up the least attractive side of this 
scholar of the first rank. Second, he was indefatigable in research, 
thinking, and speaking, especially in opposing the Roman Catholic 
doctrines he found at variance with the Scriptures. He was equally at 
home in speaking to nobility, peasants, or students, or at his desk with 
pen in hand. Third, with the research tools available at the time, most 
of his chronicle works are remarkably accurate. Had he but known 
that many genealogies were abbreviated, at least two dates—those of 
the flood and Exodus—would have been closer to current measurement. 
Finally, Christians must be careful to separate text from interpretation 
—whether the interpretation is Ussher’s or anyone else’s. Surely the 
very number of skeptical non-Christians stands as an open rebuke to 
the complacency of many in separating revelation from interpretation. 


raries, later evidence has generally forced an abandonment of this position. Thus the 
tendency to date the Babylonian codifier progressively later—by as much as 20 
years—does not affect the era of the Hebrew progenitor. 

“Both Finegan and Albright prefer the more recent dates: the former holding t 
around 1290: the latter some ten years later. But see Finegan, op. cit., 105-08 and 
Albright, op. cit., pp. 13 and 256. 
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CATHOLIC AND MODERNIST 


By Wirroxp O. Cross 


ae University of the South 


In the long history of the Church there has always existed a creative 
tension, sometimes degenerating into destructiveness, between the Cath- 
clic position and the Modernist one. This tension began early in the 
history of the first years of Christianity but came to a head about the 
year 200 (as a rough date) with the Gnostic controversy. Gnosticism | 
-_ an attempt to interpret Christianity in the language and thought- 
forms of what is technically known to historians as the Hellenistic Syn- 
thesis. This useful term means that Alexander the Great had broken 
the “Persian rug curtain” between East and West, and that Eastern 
and Western ideas had rushed together. A synthesis was thus formed 
between Eastern mystery religions and Eastern dualism, and Greek 
philosophy,’ which in part, in its Orphic and Platonic aspects, had been, 
also, dualistic. A curious combination of mythology and philosophy 
followed. Even in the non-normative forms of the Hebrew religion this’ 
synthesis had made its appearance as we have learned from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, for in the teaching of the Essenes a Greek, “Pythagorean” 
element, as weil as a Persian dualistic element is found. In general, 
however, the merger between Oriental religions and Greek philosophi- 
cal notions found its headquarters in Alexandria, in lower Egypt, which 
provided a natural meeting place of East and West. This merger was 
projected upon a screen of the science of that day, that is to say upon 
the background of the type of astronomy that was epitomized in 
Ptolemy, the earth the center of the universe and a series of concentric 
spheres dominated by the different planets. Thus the prevailing con- 
ception of Gnosticism is always that of a remote God whose influence 
comes to us through successive gradations of Powers and Aeons, that 
represent a kind of elongation of God into his universe. Usually, also, 
in Gnosticism, there is an abrupt break or abortion or rupture in the 


‘Recent studies, such as that edited by F. A. Cross, in The Jung Codex, (London, 
1955) have shown that the influence of Greek thought upon Gnosticism is less perti- 
nent than former estimates made out, and that Gnosticism is basically Syrian and 
Non-normative Judaic in its incentives. 
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elongation of the creative energy of God, so that the earth and men 
are, at long last, created by some abortive, estranged demiurge, 
Gnosticism thus denied, by implication, that the earth was Created, 
as the Hebrew background of Christianity taught, by a good God and 
that man was in God’s image and likeness. The universe was estranged 
fallen, evil. Man was lost, separated, forsaken. Gnosticism exploited 
and exaggerated and cosmologized the Christian doctrine of the Fall 
_and of Original Sin in order to build up a chasm between man and God, 
These teachings obviously made the doctrine of Creation, as the He. 
brew tradition had given it to Christianity, somewhat uncertain, and 
the tendency of Christian Gnostic sects, like Marcionism, was to obviate 
the Old Testament on that account. Such teachings, also, made the 
doctrine of the Incarnation somewhat difficult and the tendency was to 
regard the Christ as either very subordinate and inferior to God, as jn 
Arianism; or, as in Docetism to interpret Him as a “new being” who 
was within existence but could not enter into the fallen state of ex- 
istence, hence, a sort of psychic wraith that appeared among men but 
could not quite be in any literal sense, “the Word made flesh.” 
Because these “modernistic” teachings were not altogether compati- 
ble with orthodox Christianity as taught in most Christian communi- 
ties, Gnosticism resorted to a doctrine of “secret tradition.” This meant 
that these truths had been secretly conveyed by our Lord to those who 
could understand them. This set up an inner circle of those who knew 
the real truth as over against the public teaching of the Church, which 
was regarded, by the intellectual elite of Gnosticism, as a kind of fodder 
for wild asses. 
Over against this invasion from the “modernism” of that day, the 
Gnostic interpretation of Christianity, the Church set up two similar 
but different measures of truth. One of these measures was a vertical 
one, symbolized by the word “Apostolic,” which meant that Christian 
truth was that public truth which had been handed on and was pre- 
served in tradition in the communities directly established by the 
Apostles in contradistinction to Gnostic cubicles founded upon private 
revelation. “Apostolic” meant public, traditional truth handed on by a 
. series of teachers in the “apostolic succession.” This was “vertical” 
truth, running back through sub-apostolic Bishops to the Apostles, and 
thence to our Lord. 
As the Church spread it was inevitable that a horizonal dimension of 
truth should also augment this criterion of Apostolic truth. There were 
problems of f 
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uth did not easily resolve. The Church was to be guided by the Holy 
Spirit into all truth. Thus quite naturally the horizontal test of truth, 
the catholic test, became regnant. That which was taught everywhere, 
at all times, among all men became the test of truth. In the writings 
of Irenaeus, obviously, the test of truth was “apostolicity,” but in the 
ime of the Council of Nicea in 325 the test had become both “apostoli- 
city” and “catholicity.”. That which was taught universally within the 
Church was Christian truth. 

These two dimensions of truth, therefore, the dimension of apostoli- 
city, which is vertical, and the dimension of catholicity which is hori- 
zontal, became the navigational lines by which a “fix” of Christian 
truth could be made. 

I have, obviously, oversimplified the historical process by accentuat- 
ing Gnosticism as the main form which modernism took in the patristic 
church. A full exposition would include the Monarchial, the Trinitarian, 
the Christological and the Pelagian controversies as factors in the evo- 
lution of Christian standards of tests of truth. By the fifth century, 
however, the Church had evolved an apostolic test of truth which in- 
duded scripturality as part of the traditional witness, and a supple- 
mentary test of catholicity which involved the factor of universal ac- 
ceptance as a witness to truth. 

The faith of the Church was thus given a dynamic, 
alectical, historical, and pragmatic ground for its theological epistemol- 
ogy. The ground lay, at once, in a “given” of nuclear revelation through 
the Apostles and a more diffused experience of the permanence and 
universality of teaching. Catholicity became a central core of faith 
tested by time, tried by tradition, and governed by wide-spread ac- 
ceptability. The word “catholic” came to mean central, classical, tra- 


‘ 


‘sobornostic,” di- 


ditional, and universal. 

Today we are faced with the difficulty that “catholic” and “apostolic” 
truth both mean, essentially, what might be called intrinsic truth. It 
is quite possible to regard the “fix” made by finding the meeting point 
of the axis of truth as intrinsic to the development of Christian ex- 
perience as an isolated factor working forward from its own original 
ground of revelation without reference to exterior knowledge, the de- 
velopment of philosophical and scientific thought. This type of isolated 
“catholic” truth does exist. There is an Augustinianism, developed in 
isolation from the thought of the world, both Protestant and Catholic, 
both Jansenist and Papal, both Calvinistic and Lutheran, which does, 


as Barth has demonstrated, develop in radical isolation from secular 
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thought. Whether “biblical” or “catholic” it puts Christianity jp -" 
isolation ward as a peculiar disease. It projects two cities, both of the 
mind and of sociological organization, over against each other. Its cop. 
cern is with the dialectical progression of Christianity as a unique ey. 
perience, as a particular and peculiar manifestation of revelation and 
knowledge. An ultimate extension of the thought of Irenaeus woul 
bring us to that peculiar isolation, and, to some extent, despite their 
obvious enormities, the Gnostics were right in their abortive effort to 
bring Christianity into harmony with the philosophical, scientific and 
mythological truth of their day. Their contribution saved Christianity 
from bogging down in its own intrinsic truth. The final answer ‘ 
Gnosticism and to Arianism emanated therefore from the Cappadocians, 
from Basil and Gregory, who, in their apologetic established Christian 
truth upon both intrinsic and extrinsic factors, and who were at onc: 
masters of both the theological and unfolding dalectic of intrinsic truth, 
and the extrinsic philosophical truth of their day. The Cappadocian 
contribution was at the same time both a “catholic” and a “modernist” 
contribution. 

The same sort of situation arose in the thirteenth century. There was 
a catholic tradition of theology which found its “fix” in an authoritariaa 
presentation of truth based upon revelation and patristic thought. There 
was also a modernism, represented largely by Averroism, which had 
gained prestige in the colleges of Arts, in the Medical Schools, and to 
some extent in the Law Schools. This trend of thought was a Neo- 
platonized interpretation of Aristotle which sought a universal phi- 
losophy and religion apart from revelation. The reaction of the Papacy 
was to ban the study of Aristotle as a source of “modernist” heresy. 
However, the Dominican answer, as evolved by Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas, was to meet the invasion of this Arabian, secular 
culture, with a superior interpretation of Aristotle that was at the 
same time compatible with the Catholic tradition. This amazing syn- 
thesis was far more searching and complete than the earlier Platonic 
Cappadocian synthesis, for it plumbed the depths of metaphysics, and 
incorporated in its synthetic wisdom all that was known in science. The 
intrinsic truth of the great core of the Catholic dialectic of theology was 
thus wedded to the extrinsc knowledge of the day. Catholicity and 
modernism were thus joined by the epistemological feat of bringing 
into harmony a Natural Theology and a Revealed Theology, the former 
finding its base in Scripture and the Incarnation, the latter in the doc- 
trine of Creation, and the whole arched and cemented together by the 
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assertion that the Word spoken in revelation was the same Word 
through whom Nature was made. Grace, therefore, did not crush Na- 
ture but empowered its fulfillment. Ancient, classical, traditional cath- 
dic truth was thus wedded to modernistic, scientific, philosophical ra- 
tional and empirical truth. 

The thirteenth century, therefore, exalted another criterion of truth 
to stand beside apostolicity and catholicity, the criterion of reason, of 
philosophical and cosmological validity. In this way the breach be- 
tween tradition and modernism was healed at far deeper levels than the 
Cappadocians had felt it essential to go. 

Though the seventeenth century was led into crabbed and restrictive 
ways of thought, forced upon it by the sterile theological controversies 
of post-reformation theology, it is interesting to observe how our Angli- 
can fathers, beginning with the sixteenth century Richard Hooker, strove 
to maintain this synthesis of Natural and Revealed theology, Hooker 
especially in his doctrine of Natural Law in ethics seeking to preserve 
the extrinsic criterion of human knowledge and metaphysical truth. 
Anglicanism, as a whole, through Hooker all the way to Maurice, 


Gore, and Temple, may be characterized as, in one way or another, at- 
tempting to hold the line of a synthesis between traditional and classic 
theological truth and the modernism of its day. The Cambridge Pla- 
tonists, and their precursor, Jeremy Taylor, may be understood as 
champions of a synthesis between catholic truth and current knowledge. 
The Anglican Deists are often condemned out of hand, but after all, 
their preoccupation was to discover a modus vivendi between the New- 
tonian world of cosmic law and mechanistic determinism and the tra- 
dition of Christian theism, and their failures ought, mercifully, to be 
measured by the gigantic demands of their task. Archbishop Tillotson, 
read in juxtaposition to the writings of Voltaire, was not so much a 
sterile, rational spirit as a sensitive apologist seeking to be true to 
catholic truth and Newtonian determinism. His failure must be meas- 
ured by the formidable task before him. 

It is possible, and, indeed, likely, that our thesis of an inner, develop- 
ing core of intrinsic catholic thought and experience as being the center 
of the Christian tradition, and its surrounding intellectual culture being 
an extrinsic influence which modifies it and is in turn modified by it, is 
an over-simplification. History, certainly, is far more complicated than 
a creative struggle between catholicity and modernism in Western cul- 
ture can subsume. ‘There are economic, political and accidental forces 
that upset, to some degree, the precision of the formula. Neverthe- 
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less, taking these extraneous forces as part of the extrinsic influence, the 
over-simplification is clarifying. For instance, in its light the Reforma. 
tion is seen to be a process of taking a portion of the intrinsic. his- 
toric, catholic dialectic, the scriptural facet of its rich tradition, anj 
interpreting that facet in the light of the nominalism, anti-metaphysica| 
Ochamitism and nascent humanism of its day. The formula of an ex. 
trinsic secular intellectual culture is as true a description of the Refor. 
mation as it is true of the Gnostic conflict. 


What then of the situation today? There are two somewhat incom. 
patible facets of our culture that furnish the extrinsic forces which bear, 
like tide and wind upon the course of a ship, upon our Christian inheri- 
tance. One of these may be regarded as the “physical facet.” By this 
is meant the impact upon us of the cosmological picture created by 
nuclear physics. Outside of Roman Catholic cosmologists, and a few 
alert Anglicans, like Mascall, Pollard and McCrady, this type of cos- 
mological description is being completely ignored by religious writers, 
Surely, if Christianity claims that God created the world, the nature of 
matter in all its nuclear intricity become of primary importance in un- 
derstandiing, by analogy, the character of the Creator. Nevertheless, 
the current apologetic, save for the exceptions we have mentioned, re- 
treats into an abyss of “the dimension of depth” and apparently refuses 
to consider the nature of actuality as a clue to the character of the God 
who made it. The blind folly of this insistence upon an intrinsic de- 
velopment without reference to an extrinsic development in the culture 
can end only in the sterility of isolation. With what eagerness St. 
Thomas would seek to understand the theistic relevance of neutrons, 


protons and electrons! No knowledge was foreign to his genius and 
no fact of nature alien to Him who was the most intimate existential 
energy of creatures. The neglect of cosmology, the characterization 
of existence by Tillich as a “fallen” world, the artificial distinction that 
is made in modern theology between man and nature, the isolation of 
man upon a humanistic shelf, the positivistic and agnostic limitation of 
thought to a phenomenalism that is basically subjective, the reduction 
of modern existentialism to personalistic being, are fraught with catas- 
trophe. Religion becomes precious, ethereal, and man is of the breath 
of God but not of the dust of his mother the earth. The central tra- 
dition of Christianity cannot be anti-naturalistic in its supernaturalism. 
Man is not a psychic ghost and the Creator is not a maker of Cloud- 
Cuckoo-land and dimensions of depth. When nature is thrown out of 
the door, runs an hoary classical adage, she comes in through the win- 
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dow. Theism cannot propose to human credulity a God who neither 
exists nor conjures existence but exists only in the realm of anxicty 
and concern. The great weight of the classical Christian tradition, with 
all its richness of mythology and all its realism, insists that God the 
Father is maker of heaven and earth. He is the father of these atoms 
that dance in the void, and of this electrical energy out of which atoms 
are made. Christianity must come to terms with the knowledge that 
is available from nuclear physics. ‘The apologetic opportunities are 
‘immense, and the truths of creationism and of theism that are discover- 
able in modern cosmology are vibrant and stimulating. They have a 
reality beside which these musty straws of mildewed idealism compre- 
hended in the dimension of depth are but the rottings of nineteenth 
century harvests. 

The other facet of extrinsic influence is discoverable in psychology. 
This is, like all the humanistic sciences, an immature science. Perhaps 
its very immaturity has caused Christianity in the last decade to be 
deeply concerned with it, for the weakness of religion is that it is al- 
ways attracted by arguments from silence and gaps in knowledge. It 
rushes in prematurely to fill in these gaps, often to its own subsequent 
embarrassment. The tension between the intrinsic dialectic of central 
classical Christian affirmation and extrinsic modernism in the field of 
psychology has led to what might be called theological “psychologism.” 

Clearly, Sigmund Freud, despite his metaphysical ineptitude, has 
been the Newton of a new approach to the understanding of human 
nature. Freudianism stands in need of extensive corrections, and the 
many deviations from Freudianism, such as the psychologies of Jung, 
Adler, Rank, Horney and others, are ample witness to this need for 
revision. In spite of this, Freud stands in the field of psychology as a 
pioneer figure who broke new ground. When all corrections of sessil- 
ism and reductionism have been made, the psychoanalytical approach 
to human nature survives the mythological form of Id, Superego and 
Ergo, Eros and Thanatos, by which it introduced a new faculty psy- 
chology. Its emphasis upon influences in infancy and upon the sig- 
nificance of the subconscious survives all overemphasis and is a neces- 


sary clue to an understanding of human nature. 

Today, however, the modernistic, growing edge of Christianity which, 
as Doctor Casserley has wisely noted, is always in some way creatively 
heretical, has gone too far in making an alignment with Freudianism. 
Anxiety, guilt, childhood influences of birth trauma and toilet training, 
have, in some moods of modern theology, almost replaced doctrinal 
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statements, and the Freudian image of man has been substituted for 
the intrinsic, classical claim that man is the analogue of God and a 
rational animal. ‘There is an effort to replace the confessional With 
non-directional counseling, the sacraments with self- realization, and the 
liturgy with the therapy of group dynamics. Some of this emphasis 
is good. The complete domination of Christian culture by psy chologism 
is however destructive, narrowing, and inimicable to indoctrination by 
those eternal values of faith and redemtipn for which Christianity 
stands. Again, as in the struggle with Gnosticism, too deep an involve. 
ment with “modernistic” expressions of religion is as uncreative as too 
rigid, traditional and authoritarian an imposition of historical verities 
Substance is destroyed in temporary expressions that compromise last- 
ing truth with unsubstantial current psychological fads. 

Sessilistic inhibitions are substituted for Original Sin. And anxiety, 
which is after all shared with all animals and is but the tonic tension 
of the thoracolumbar autonomic nervous system, required of all ani- 
mals for survival, replaces, in modernistic theological psychologism, that 
inbuilt direction towards man’s ultimate end which is the universal 
basis of man’s spiritual hunger and of his religious enterprises. Angst 
is a biological not a spiritual manifestation, and its exaltation into an 
ontological spiritual state in modern apologetics is part of the tragic de- 
nial of nature involved in the “existential” concentration upon psychic 
being as being the only metaphysical mode of being. Angst is a syn- 
bol and sign of metaphysical reductionism. It is not the basis for the 
leap of faith but a contributive factor in animal survival. Ontologically 
it is analogical with the adherence of the atom, the duration of a cab- 
bage, the survival techniques of insects driven by instinct, the more 
plastic efforts of vertebrates to continue and endure, and the prudential 
efforts of men to outlive the threats of extinction. Univocally, it is 
possible to call it “the thrust of endurance.” 

Modernistic, extrinsic, heretical deviations from the intrinsic, classi- 
cal and catholic norm, however, base faith upon a courage to be that 
rises out of the needs of an anxiety-ridden creature for security. The 
“father-image”’ is then projected into the cosmos and a warm security 
then enfolds the infantile consciousness of man. It is true that the 
experience of sonship makes God understandable for us, but is it true 
that God is merely a projection of the imagination in the dimension 
of depth of the need in all of us for a father-image making life secure 
for us? After all, in the history of religion the father image did not rise 
in this way. It rose in man’s need to answer the far more philosophi- 
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cal problem of how the world began to be. Father-images are not 
found at the beginnings of religion, but only in their maturity. The 
frst projections of religious mythology were forces of mana, not an- 
cestral images. 

The complete surrender of catholic truth to sessilistic Freudian theo- 

ries of projection in “modernistic” religious psychologism is a subtle de- 
generation of the fibers of religious thought. 
“It is also unsubstantial. Usually it calls itself “modern,” like all 
heresy from Gnosticism, through Averroism to Deism, but its mod- 
ernity, at the moment, may be seriously questioned. Most of these 
theories date about 1920. This is 1958, and more “modern” facts and 
theories begin to shake some of the Freudian assumptions. It has 
been announced that seventy percent of schizophrenic patients in 1957 
were permanently cured by insulin shock. Freudian techniques of 
therapy have yet to show one single cure of this mental hazard. Schizo- 
phrenia, according to Freudian theory, is usually traceable through 
psychoanalytical techniques to some unpleasant occurence that hap- 
pened between the ages of two and four. And yet it is possible to take 
the serum from schizophrenics and feed it to flies and feed the flies 
to spiders and produce spiders that spin erratic and broken webs. It 
is possible to inject the blood of schizophrenics into normal persons 
and produce all the symptoms of the disease. Personal complications 
and frustrations that happened at the age of two cannot. by any known 
technique, be shot into people with a hypodermic needle. In short 
Freudianism describes symptoms, makes them understandable through 
a romantic mythology of the Id and the Ego, but does not, in many 
cases, and perhaps all cases, describe causes, which lie not in events 
that happened at a picnic at the age of two, or in the “birth trauma,” 
but in the stark facts of blood chemistry and endocrine imbalance. 
Freudians may say, for a while, that spankings at picnics at the age 
of two caused the endocrine disturbance, but that is a hypothesis that 
must ultimately be reconciled with the facts of bio-chemistry, and 
looks more like astrology and alchemy than science. 

What happens to a theology which has lifted its warp from its true 
moorings to anchor itself in theories of psychological analysis which 
are rapidly proving tentative and insubstantial? Like all heresies rooted 
in extrinsic modernism such heresies evaporate and become objects in 
the museum of intellectual history. 

Does this mean that Christianity is always to remain isolated within 
its own intrinsic, dogmatic dialectic? Certainly not, for Christianity 
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grows and nourishes itself upon the fodder of extrinsic knowledge 
theory ard insight. Its excursion into psychologism should have taught 
it a great dea! about human nature that was not hitherto available, |; 
does mean, however, that there is a core of truth in Christianity which 
has outlasted all the fads of metaphysics, of mystogoguery, of pseudo. 
science and science, psychologism and sophistry, and remains intellecty. 
ally regnant in the midst of all winds of doctrine. It is essential ¢ 
establish harmony in every generation with extrinsic, pertinent truth, 
It is equally necessary to retain that perspective that sees all truth 3; 
relative and revelant to that central core of truth that finds expression jy 
“modernism” but retains the basic “catholicism” of an abiding faith jp 
Creation and Incarnation as the eternal pillars of lasting truth. 

Does this inevitably mean that in each generation the theological jp. 
tellect must struggle to express its intrinsic treasury of inherited truth 
in terms of the contemporary extrinsic truth of its day? This seems 
clearly to be the unending and exhilarating task. Revealed and Natural 
truth must be brought together sacramentally. ‘The given and the dis. 
covered, the Word and the Science, the Word and the Flesh, the Incar. 
nate and the Incarnated, must be fused together. ‘This may be evaded 
by a retreat into a dimension of depth that eschews all horizontal hu- 
man expression of depth, or it may be evaded by a Barthian denial 
of nature and human wisdom in a quest for the stark and naked Word, 
the Divine Imperative of a revelation without content and without 
consequence. Nature may be denied and grace exalted in all its docetig 
ethereality. The scribes of the kingdom, however, are to bring out oi 
their treasure things that are both new and old, the ancient wisdom of 
revealed truth in harmony with the new discoveries that the mind of 
man, by participation in the mind of God, excitingly and thrillingly te- 
veals to himself. The dimension of depth is discoverable in the hori- 
zontal dimension of God’s created universe and Grace is found deeply 
intimate to Nature as its existential fountain and its splurge of creative 
energy. Catholicity and Modernism are in creative tension at every 
moment of history, the revealed discoverable in the discovered and the 
discovered understood in the light of the revealed. To escape from this 
eternal tension would be to deny that man stands at that point in the 
hierarchy of reality where he participates both in the life of the spirit 
and the life of nature. This tension is painful like all birth, but this 
tension like all birth is creative. Within this tension Christianity 1s 
forever relevant to its day and forever relevant to eternity. 
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By Waurer A. Wetsskori 


Rox sevelt University = 


Social science, social policy and faith cannot be kept apart from each 
other; they all develop a definite image of man and of his relations to 
the universe as well as to his fellow beings. If these images are mu- 
tually exclusive, one has to give way to the other and coordination must 
be replaced by a hierarchical intellectual order in which each sphere is_ 
assigned its proper place. Departmentalization has so far advanced 
in our civilization that the various social roles which a person has to | 
play have no inner connection with each other; this extreme state of — 
departmentalization has led to the conviction that social thought, social — 
policy and theology have nothing to do with each other and can be kept: 
apart. The segmentalism, the pluralism and the meaninglessness of 
modern life make people believe that they can be businessmen or scien- 
tists on weekdays and believing Christians or whatever on Sundays. 
But without spiritual and intellectual unity, man is powerless to resist 
the forces of disintegration and despair. 

It is not only the incompatibility of the self-interpretations in these 
various spheres which requires an ordered structure but also the fact — 
that the social sciences contain elements of faith. Their ch of basic 
concepts and problems, in fact, their entire outlook is colo... oy cer- 
tain, often unconscious and implicit, assumptions as to ultimace values. 
In our culture the non-religious spheres have often become matters of © 
ultimate concern, that is matters of faith. Science, business, the pro- 
fessions and religion are often conflicting realms of faith; these conflicts 
can be resolved only by superordinating one to the other. Only one 
concern can be the ultimate. If we follow Paul Tillich’s definition of © 
faith as “. . . a total and centered act of the personal self, the act of 


"The elaboration of a paper read at the Christian Frontier Fellowship mecting at 
the University of Chicago. February 9, 1957. It represents a preliminary version of | 
a larger work in which the author intends to examine the possibility of applying the | 
ontological theology developed by Paul ‘Tillich to social thought. ‘The terms theology — 
and ontology are used in this paper with the meaning given them by ‘Tillich. ‘The 
term ontolovical theology refers to ‘Villich’s combination of the two in his Systematic 
gene d (Chicago. 1951—). Faith is the existential experience which is interpreted 
W theology. 
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unconditional, infinite, and ultimate concern,” the impossibility of 
separating conflicting spheres of thought and action and of demoting 
faith to one among many other coordinated social roles becomes abun. 
dantly clear. The concern with the ultimate must, by logical and op. 
tological necessity, take precedence over all other concerns, including 
the concerns of the social scientist and of the social policy maker. Social 
thought and policy must, therefore, be subordinated to the ultimate 
concern. Any other solution will lead to disharmony and to the value 
conflicts which have been the result of the pluralism of our time. 

Faith is concerned with the ultimate, the unconditional, the absolute. 
the infinite. It requires the ability of man to experience the infinite 
“in an immediate personal and central act.” The representative cul- 
tural institutions of Western civilization ignore, reject and repress the 
infinite and the absolute and deny man’s ability to grasp it in a mean. 
ingful way. This is especially true of Western science, natural and so- 
cial alike. Western culture is built on technical reason and has pushed 
aside what Tillich calls ontological reason, the intellectus intuitus of the 
Scholastics. Through intuitive and ontological reason man is able to 
give meaning to his existence in thought and language and to grasp th: 
absolute: the good, the true, the beautiful, and the just. Technical rea- 
son represents the ability to analyze and to argue; it is concerned with 
means and not with ends. It has a utilitarian, instrumental characte-; 
it devises the appropriate means for the attainment of given ends which 
can be grasped only through ontological reason and to which, as far 
as they are ultimate ends, man must surrender in faith. 


The natural and social sciences are founded on the application of 
technical reason. Science, in this sense, is not a universal suprahistori- 
cal phenomenon but one that is historically relative and culture-bound 
to the West. It is closely related to economic activity, business and 
technology which, together with science, are the sphere in which utili- 
tarian reason is used. 

3esides their use of utilitarian, technical reason, the common char- 
acteristic of science, business and technology is their self-chosen con- 
finement to finitude. Preoccupation with the finite is characteristic of 
thought and life in our time; this is true of most spheres of modern 
life but especially of the natural and social sciences. The fact that the 
social sciences have imitated the natural sciences and continue to do so 


*Dynamics of Faith (New York, 1957), p. 8. 
“Jbid., p 
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shows this clearly. The infinite, the unconditioned, the absolute is ac- 
cessible to us only in our inner experience. In man, the subject and 
the object, the concrete and the absolute, the finite and the infinite 


encounter each other.’ 

The sciences of man® should use concepts and methods different from 
those used in the natural sciences. They must take into account the 
fact that man is not only conditioned and finite but also has self-aware- 
ness and can transcend himself. In imitating the natural sciences the 
social sciences have ignored man’s transcendence and confined them- 
selves to the finite world. ‘This is the inevitable consequence of their 
rejection of ontological and intuitive reason as an instrument of knowl- 
edge. Only ontological reason can grasp the absolute, at least in sym- 
bolical form; only intuitive reason can participate in the infinite. By 
ignoring this entire realm of ontological experiences and by aping the 
natural sciences, the social sciences have cut themselves off from the 
understanding of important aspects of the “really real.” This must 
necessarily falsify their findings and often lead to wrong policy recom- 


mendations. 
I 


How would a social science not closed to the influence of theology and 
ontology differ from the present social sciences? It is obviously impos- 
sible in a paper of brief compass to discuss such changes exhaustively. 
Moreover, it is impossible to foresee what would happen to our culture 
if it were more open toward the transcendent and the absolute. No 
single person, not even the community of scholars can blueprint or pre- 
dict such changes. The following remarks merely point out their pos- 
sible direction. 

A world outlook, open towards the absolute, would, above all, change 
the position of science and of social thought in our culture. Today 
science is considered as the only source of knowledge and as the only 
problem solving tool. The scientist is supposed to know the answer 
to all questions, in spite of the fact that science uses only instrumental 
reason, that it grasps only one aspect of reality, and that it must by 
necessity falsify its conclusions. The glorification of science and of the 
“Every being participates in the structure of being, but man alone is immediately 
aware of this structure... Man occupies a preeminent position in ontology .. . as 
that being who asks the ontological question and in whose self-awareness the ontological 
answer can be found.” Tillich, Systematic Theology, 1, 168. 

‘The sciences of man include economics. political science. sociology, anthropology, 
rycholozy, human biology and physiology and all types of history. 
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scientist is especially dangerous in view of the fact that reason has abd). 
cated its supreme position in the realm of ends. The majority of SOcial 
scientists believe in the “ethical neutrality of science,” a line of though: 
developed by Max Weber and his many followers. They believe that 
science cannot make decisions about ends; one can never derive “What 
should be” from “what is.” Science has to be separated from ethic; 
morals and politics. All the social scientist can do is to show, on the 
basis of his scientific analysis, how a given goal can best be attained: 
but the goal is given by religion, morals, ethics, society, culture, ete, 
that is by something that lies outside the realm of science. | 

Consequently, ends are entirely removed from the realm of reasoy 
and left to the irrational. By confining itself to the use of technical 
utilitarian reason, science has degraded reason to a subjectivized and 
formalized instrument.” Reason has become a tool for the attainment 
of subjective ends not given by or based on reason. Thereby, ends have 
become relativistic and subjective. Reason has also been formalized; 
the absolute element in reason is confined to its logical and mathemati- 
cal form and not to its content as far as it concerns ends, which are 
regarded as subjective and irrational. Reason has thus been removed 
entirely from the determination of ultimate goals. 

Ontological and theological insight should relegate science, based on 
instrumental reason, to its proper place. It would be recognized that 
the findings of the natural and social sciences do not give an all in- 
clusive picture of nature, society and man. Ontological reason would 
receive its proper place and it would be recognized that man can, at 
least, approach the absolute: the truth in cognition, the beautiful in 
art, justice in the state and in the law, unity in love through com- 
munity.’ Under the influence of ontological theology the relativism, 
subjectivism and formalism of the modern social sciences would give 
way to the attempt to approach the absolute in human thought and 
action. 

The fragmentation of the social sciences follows the pattern of in- 
dustrial production. The idea of a division of labor is taken from pro- 
duction and technology, but it has only a very limited meaning in the 
field of thought. It is true that the present body of knowledge is s0 
large and the techniques and methods of the sciences so numerous that 
no single person can master them all; some division of labor is neces- 


"Max Horkheimer, The Eclipse of Reason (New York, 1947). 
“Tillich, Systematic Theology, 1, 79. 
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However, the single disciplines have become as meaningless as 


s abdi. ee on the assembly line because of the lack of an integrating in- 
E social teliectual order and of a universal concept of cognition and truth, The 
hough: demand for a general philosophical and theological orientation of the 
re thet sciences 18 comparable to the demands for ‘industrial democracy. | 
“what Work is to be made more meaningful through workers participation in 
| decision making and through a better understanding of the entire pro-- 
ethic duction process.” Integration of the sciences in an intellectual order 
2 the that is open towards the depth and the abyss of reason and existence | 
ane’; | nd toward the absolute, would give meaning to specialization. At 
» ete, present, each discipline plows ahead on its own and closes its eyes to- 
what the others are doing. This leads to a world outlook resembling — 
eason |g jigsaw puzzle which nobody tries or is able to put together. The 
nical, | present organization of the sciences has left the physical, social and 
1 and human universe in shambles. The world as a whole has become in- 
iment comprehensible and therefore meaningless. ‘This can be observed in 
have higher education; often the student who enters a university, eager to. 
ized; | absorb wisdom and knowledge and to penetrate the essence of things, 
mati- leaves the school as a skilled operator in a specific field bent on nothing — 
1 are but making a career. If universal knowledge and meaning prove to 
oved be inaccessible and faith an illusion, individual success is the only source 
left for the meaning of life. 
d on The sciences are aiming at the truth. But what constitutes truth 
that and why is truth something desirable? In their present fragmentation, 
| in- the sciences cannot answer these questions because of their neglect of — 
ould ontological reason. ‘The striving for truth and for the definition of 
, at the true requires a belief in something absolute which instrumental rea- 
1 in son cannot provide. ‘Truth is the correlation between the mind and 
om- reality. Instrumental reason can think only in terms of useful pur- 
ism, poses; to the scientist, truth is a goal only if it can lead to prediction 
zive and control for useful ends. ‘To instrumental reason the true is the — 
and useful or the pleasurable. Therefore, it overlooks all those aspects of — 
reality which are not conducive to utility or pleasure defined in terms of 
in- modern mass culture. The grasping of essences falls entirely outsice 
r0- the scope of the sciences. 
the If social thought would accept the insights of ontological theology, it 
$0 would have to abandon the interpretation of human behavior as merely 
nat a striving for maximization of utility and pleasure.’ If one tries to 
- *E. Fromm. The Sane Society (New York, 1955). esp. pp. 283 ff. 
‘The social sciences explain human behavior either in teleological terms (the ends 
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see the human situation in all of its dimensions without the blinders by 
which the sciences of man and the exclusive use of technical reason haye 
restricted our insights, one has to admit that transcendence and the 
striving for the absolute are part and parcel of human existence. There 


are innumerable phenomena which cannot be explained on purely utili. 


tarian grounds or on the basis of the pleasure principle alone. Why do 
men control themselves, impose restrictions on themselves, even with. 
out external compulsion? Why do they sacrifice themselves for ideals? 
Why do they bear avoidable pain, why are they often eager to suffer? 
Because of these notable “exceptions” to the pleasure principle, the 
concept of pleasure has become more and more formalized and devoi 
of content. Originally it was a purely hedonistic concept; man was 
supposed to strive for pleasure to avoid pain. Because of the realiza. 
tion that this is often patently untrue, pleasure was replaced, especially 
in economic thought, by utility; then, utility became a purely formal 


concept including everything human beings are doing. In this com- 
pletely empty form the pleasure or utility principle simply says: men 
are doing what they are doing because they prefer this behavior or 
because they cannot act otherwise. This reduces the pleasure princ- 
ple to a meaningless behavioristic tautology incapable of explaining 
human conduct. 
II 

The social sciences, as far as they have a more or less clearly estab- 
lished methodological framework, treat their subject matter as a closed 
system. In a closed system all future events are uniquely determined 
by the initial situation. “The behavior of the system is thus entirely 
governed by its own structure... .”” Everything that happens in such 
a system “must be a function of its own structure and must be com- 
pletely independent from everything else in the world . . . independent 
of any outside factor.”" In open systems “all of its constituent van- 
ables are exogenous; no aspect of its behavior is determined strictly 
from within the system.”” A system is essentially open “if we have 
conclusive evidence supporting the belief that no additional information 
will ever suffice . . . to close it.”” 


being utility and pleasure) or in terms of mechanistic necessity such as response to 
stimuli, etc. The latter problem will be discussed below in connection with the 
concept of freedom and destiny. 

"S. Schoeffler. The Failures of Economics, p. 29. 

"Tbid., p. 30. 

p. 50. 
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The social sciences have used various types of closed models by which 
they have tried to explain human behavior in terms of certain variables 
often taken over from the natural sciences. Without claiming any com- 
pleteness one can distinguish the following models by which, in the last 
two hundred years, the social sciences have reduced the human and 
social world to a closed, finite structure. 

(i) In the mechanistic model man and society are seen as mecha- 
nisms. Social action is interpreted as propelled by forces that can be 
measured in quantitative terms in analogy with the movement of in- 
organic matter. The prototype of this model is the theory of economic 
value in classical, especially Ricardian, economics and neo-classical 
equilibrium theory where prices and their changes are treated like the 
movement of inorganic bodies, caused by changes in the propelling 
forces of labor and other production factors. In much of Western so- 
cial thought, traits of mechanistic thinking are found often combined 
with other methods. Mechanistic social thought shows the following 
elements which it has in common with the older natural sciences such 
as classical physics nd mechanics: (1) abstraction from quality; (2) 
interpretation of the world in quantitative terms whereby natural and 
social relationships are interpreted as relations between qualitatively 
homogeneous magnitudes reducible to a common quantitative denomi- 
nator; (3) natural and social phenomena have to be made calculable in 
order to be comprehensible, hence, measuring becomes the most im- 
portant instrument for acquiring scientific knowledge; (4) atomization 
of the universe and of the social world, a necessary concomitant of the 
quantified and mechanical world outlook. ‘The sciences are supposed to 
search for basic units and entities which are not divisible in themselves; 
their mechanical interrelations are then the object of scientific analysis. 

(ii) The biological model is used wherever society is interpreted as 
an organism and history as a process of biological evolution. It is most 
prominent in social Darwinism and in the writings of Comte, Spencer 
and their schools. Economic activity and competition is often seen as 
a biologically enforced struggle for existence and success as the sur- 
vival of the fittest. But even where evolutionist elements are lacking, 
social thought from Spencer to Spengler often abounds with organismic 
ideas, comparing societies and groups to plants and animals and neg- 
lecting human self-awareness and self-transcendence. 

(ii) The historical model is supposedly “realistic” and anti-theoreti- 
cal. It should not be called a model but rather an approach which 
tries to dispense with any systematic theory. In some of the work of 
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the German Historical School of economics and of the American Insti. 
tutionalists the underlying assumption is that social knowledge can be 
acquired only by the diligent gathering of facts. Much of American 
sociology consists of an unstructured collection of figures and of factua] 
description. It is obvious that the results of this method must leaye 
out everything in human existence that points beyond the limits of 
the finite. 


(iv) The mathematical model is historically related to the mechanistic 
one. It can be found in modern economic theory, also more and more 
in American sociology. It combines quantification with an over-simpli- 
fication of its original assumptions, reducing social phenomena to con. 
structs which can be expressed in systems of equations or through over. 
simplified graphical presentation. ‘The philosophical basis of thes: 
models is the assumption that, like the inorganic world, the human an4 
social world has a mathematical skeleton. However, it distinguishes 
itself from the older, mechanistic models by the hypothetical, nominal. 
istic character of its constructs; they are regarded as mere nomina, not 
necessarily reflecting reality, and it is therefore believed that they do 


not have to contain the same elements as the real phenomena they aim 
to explain. The assumptions of human omniscience, of perfect knowl- 
edge and foresight, of perfect mobility in economic models are cases in 
point. These models suffer from artificial closure and reduction of so- 
cial reality to quantitative relations and are based on the mistaken as- 
sumption that social reality is inaccessible to and unrelated to reason. 

(v) The psychological model is used by those modern schools of so- 
cial thought which make extensive use of depth psychology and center 
around the concepts of culture and personality. ‘This model is not on 
the same purely finite and closed level with the other ones discussed 
above. Psychoanalysis has rediscovered a depth dimension which was 
obliterated by the philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries. Descartes 
and others divided man into two spheres: body and mind. The realm 
of the psyche, this “middle sphere of human nature . . . with one face 
turned towards the mind and one turned toward the body” (Tillich), 
was re-introduced in modern depth psychology. In spite of the natural- 
istic, positivistic and antispiritual bent of Freudian thought, the open- 
ness of even the unconscious aspect of the psyche towards the spirit was 
recognized by Freud in the super-ego and the ego-ideal. In the arche- 
types and collective unconscious of Jung further spiritual aspects of 
the unconscious were uncovered. The dialectical nature of psychoanaly- 
tic thought, its concept of ambivalence, comes rather close to Tillich’s 
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analysis of the ambiguities of reason and the antinomies of existence. 
The method of psychoanalysis is based on the understanding of the 
other person through empathy which is quite different from a mecha- 
nistic, biological, or sociological interpretation of man and of the re- 
lations between the “I” and the “Thou.” The entire concept of per- 
sonality with its integratedness and centeredness comes close to an on- 
tological understanding of the self. Although psychoanalysis is still 
caught in the web of scientific finitude, it points at least in the direction | 
into which existential analysis and faith may ultimately lead. 

However, in spite of these tendencies towards a more open system, 
psychoanalysis pretends to use a closed bio-psychological model. This 
is especially true of early Freudian thought and of many of his fol- 
lowers. Insofar as the Freudians base their explanations of behavior 
on various libidinous drives and their vicissitudes, and insofar as they 
neglect the intellectual and spiritual content of the conscious and un- 
conscious psyche, their model is closed not only toward the variables of 
other social science models but also towards the absolute and the trans- 
cendent in man. 

The truth of the matter is that there are no closed systems on the 
level of existence that is below the level of being as such. The illusion 
of closed systems arises from the fact that all beings have their own 
environment." Every individual organism, every living being, is re-— 
lated to certain factors in his surroundings which, in relation to this’ 
Gestalt, forms its environment. However, the unity of this environ- 
ment stems from the self, the centered being; the several environments 
are closed systems only in relation to the self, their center, but in re- 
lation to each other they are open systems. All this applies to all be- 


ings, inorganic, organic, and human. Man, however, “has a world” be-| 


cause man has a self which “transcends any possible environment.” His 
world is “a unity of manifoldness ... at which he looks, from which he 
is separated and to which he belongs. .. .” This basic ontological 
structure of ego-self and world implies the openness of all human sys-— 
tems of thought and knowledge. Man is not entirely dependent upon. 
his environment; he is able to transcend it in thought and action. His 
“world is a structural whole which includes and transcends all environ- 
ments... .”” 

The social sciences overlook this potentiality of transcendence and 


“Tillich, Svstematic Theology, 1. 170. 
® Ibid. 
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explain human behavior in terms of man’s environment. Psychology hen 
explains human action in terms of responses to stimuli or in terms of ‘On 
the individual’s life history. Sociologists and economists try to explain F 

_ human behavior in terms of economic and social factors. Their models ‘a 
: imply that certain variables, selected from the totality of reality, are ti 
the only causes of such behavior. In this way they neglect all factors oe 
_and variables which are not included in their models; their models are be. 
artificially closed. It may appear as if this situation can be remedied “i 

| by taking into account variables from other systems. For instance, it - 
~ has been suggested that economics can become more realistic by taking ant 
into account the variables used by psychology, sociology, political s¢- ot 
ence, etc. This would certainly represent an improvement of its present ™ 
methods; then, however, all the social sciences would again form a * 
system with artificial closure because man’s world is not a closed sys- “ 
tem but an open system. It is open because man can transcend his | 
environment. He can transcend all physiological, psychological, social we 
and economic factors. 

fre 

This leads to the question of freedom, a main concern of all the social ¥ 
sciences, especially of economics and political science. ‘The social sci- . 
ences have been patently unable to cope with this problem. Social ~ 
scientists believe that they have to be determinists. As scientists, con- ‘i 


cerned with the discovery of universal laws, they believe in the inevi- fr 
tability of events. The artificial closure of their models aims at the 
formulation of ineluctable laws and at the certainty of predictions. On 


moral grounds, however, Western economics and politics believe in 
the freedom and sovereignty of the individual. The dualism of de- ' 
-terministic necessity and moral freedom in social thought shows the ‘ 
tragic dilemma of a creed which has found no bridge between the : 
_ realms of pure and practical reason. 7 
The reason why freedom has no place in the realm of scientific dis- . 
course is that the social sciences treat human beings as things. It is ‘ 
the process of reification (making a thing, an object out of man) which t 
prevents the understanding of human freedom. The tendency towards 


- geification started in industrial production where the worker becomes 
a part of a machine; it spread from economic into theoretical spheres. 
_A thing cannot be free; things are subject to mechanistic necessity. If 


human beings are interpreted as things, freedom becomes an incompre- 
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hensible phenomenon or freakish accident in a universe governed by 
iron necessity. 

Freedom can be understood only if man is comprehended as a whole, 
a cosmion, a person. No isolated part of man is free. If a man is 
divided up into his physical, psychic and social aspects, each aspect: 
becomes isolated from the whole person; it becomes a thing and, there- 
by, subject to deterministic necessity. But man as a whole, as a cen- 
aul unity, is free. He is free because his awareness and conscious-— 
ness separate him from the surrounding conditions. This separatedness 
and detachment make possible deliberation and decision, the forms in 
which human freedom is experienced.” They lead to the experience of 
responsibility for the actions based on deliberate decision. Thus, it 
is the self which is the existential basis of freedom. 

However, the self exists only in polarity with the world. This dia- 
lectical structure of self and world is the ontological basis for the po- 
larity of freedom and destiny. Man as a centered, conscious self is 
free but “only in polar interdependence with destiny.”” I am free a3 
an individual but subject to my destiny, that is my personality which 
is the “concrete totality of everything that constitutes my being. . . .”” 
My actions are free, but they are based on my total individuality which 
is a pattern of given data (of a physiological, psychological, social na- 
ture) centered and unified by my self. Only a person, a conscious 
centered self can have a destiny which “points not to the opposite of 
freedom but rather to its conditions and limits.” 

The social sciences have no way to understand freedom in its polarity 
with destiny because they have no way to understand the self. They 
dissect the self in the same way in which they dissect the world. The 
various disciplines grasp only certain parts of the personality, such as 
its physiological, its psychological, or its social aspects. If economics 
tries to explain human behavior in terms of maximization of utility, or 
if psychology uses the schemes of stimulus-response or the working of 
unconscious drives for the same purpose, they overlook the totality of 
the individual, which is more than the sum total of its “parts.” The 
term “parts” itself is inapplicable; only a thing, e.g. a machine, has 
parts. A whole, Gestalt, has various aspects but its ontological unity 
“Ibid... p. 184. 
"Ibid., p. 18 
"Ibid., p. 185. 
"Ibid. 
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is more than the sum of the parts. Freedom has its roots in the whole 
which the segmentalizing sciences cannot grasp. 

If all this is taken into consideration, the concept of freedom as used 
in social thought has to be altered radically. The narrow concept oj 
freedom used in economics means freedom to perform those economic 
functions which the industrial system requires: freedom to choose ap 
occupation, freedom to choose from the goods which are offered on the 
market, freedom to engage in economic enterprises, all this without po 
litical interference. Freedom as used in political science means a certain 
political system which guarantees a free vote and a catalog of political 
rights. ‘These uses of the term freedom may be a wise, self-imposed 
restraint of disciplines dealing with narrowly circumscribed aspects 
of social reality. What underlies the emphasis on freedom, however, 
is a dynamic moral, philosophical, ontological idea, the idea of freedom 
per se. ‘The specific concrete aspects of economic and political freedom 
are nothing but derivatives of the ontological concept of freedom. Why 
do economists advocate freedom from governmental restraints and 
why do political scientists put so much emphasis upon those checks 
and balances and those bills of rights which preserve freedom? These 
particular, concrete freedoms stem from the ontological freedom of 
man; they would be impossible and meaningless unless man is really 
free in an ontological sense. But this freedom cannot be understood 
except with the help of ontological insight. The sciences themselves 
with their finite, closed models cannot grasp the meaning of this free- 
dom. ‘Therefore, economics and political science are on such weak 
grounds when they defend the free institutions of the Western world. 
One can argue that the individual is not really free in the choice of 
his occupation and consumption, that he is subject to social and other 
pressures. ‘To the arguments of the political scientists one can object 
that the right to go to the polls once every two or four years does not 
really constitute participation in government and that the bill of rights 
does not prevent the exercise of innumerable, often intangible, social 
pressures. From the point of view of the social sciences these argu- 
ments are undoubtedly correct. Every social discipline confines itself 
to certain selected variables and closes its eyes to those dealt with by 
other disciplines; furthermore, the reification of man, in which all the 
social sciences engage, reduces man to a thing and subjects him, there- 
fore, to deterministic necessity. This is why the word freedom has 
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such an untrue ring in the writings of social scientists.” One cannot 
advocate freedom as something good unless one recognizes its ontologi- 
cal roots in being itself. And this will not be possible without a radi- 
cal reorientation of the sciences towards ontological thinking. 


IV 


| have devoted much space to the problem of freedom because it is 
a crucial issue in social thought and shows very clearly its interrelation 
with ontological theology. I want to conclude by discussing another 
related problem which also points up this interdependence, namely 
the question of Utopia: Can a perfect society be realized? Tillich, again, 
has shown that Utopia is rooted in being as such and that it is an essen- 
tial aspect of human existence." Man is finite but free. This freedom 
means that man is not merely driven by necessity but that he has po- 
tentialities among which he can choose. Utopia is the image man has 
of the realization of his social potentialities. The ultimate aim of all 
utopian ideas is to re-unite existence and essence, to transcend man’s 
estrangement from nature, to merge all aspects of being in one har- 
mony, which, according to most utopias, reigned at the beginning and 
will reign again in the end. Social reform, whether revolutionary or 
piecemeal, is one of the manifestations of the basic human proclivity to 
transcend the given situation. This ontological element is present in 
all social reform ideas from free trade to the welfare state. 

Social reforms and social policy have to be viewed in the light of the 
human situation as it is revealed by ontological theology. Man’s con- 
finement to finitude should imbue the social reformer with humility. He 
must understand that the ultimate elimination of the ambiguities of 
reason and existence and the ultimate re-unification with the Ground 
of Being cannot be accomplished within the boundaries of finite ex- 
istence. Therefore, the results of social policy and reform can only be 
inconsistent, fragmentary and imperfect. Ontological analysis leads to 


“As an example one might mention the problem of responsibility under the law. 
Man’s consciousness makes possible deliberation, decision and ensuing responsibility 
for his acts. His destiny limits the range of freedom: his acts have to be evaluated 
in relation to his total personality and life history. ‘Therefore, the sane person can 
be held responsible in the legal sense but his personality and background have to be 
taken into consideration in imposing penalties or remedial restrictions. ‘The determin- 
istic approach of the social sciences to crime can lead only to complete exculpation, In 
the light of the scientific method the question of responsibility has no meaning; it 
requires an ontological basis. 

“Die politische Bedeutung der Utopie im Leben der Volker (Berlin, 1951). 
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the conclusion that it is humanly impossible to establish the Perfect 
society. The Kingdom of God is not of this earth. 

However, theology and ontology show us that man transcends every 
environment including the social environment through his reason, his 
awareness and his participation in being itself. Therefore, even the 
most trifling and humdrum social reform policy is part of this trans. 
cendence of the finite. The mere emphasis on man’s finitude may 
lead to quietism, to do-nothingness.~ The recognition of human trans. 
cendence and participation in the infinite contains the justification for 
all social reform and for all striving towards social improvement anj 
perfection. Man is, by his very essence, destined to strive towards the 
“negation of the negative”, towards the conquest of the finite, of e. 
trangement, of meaninglessness. Therefore, social Utopia and social 
reform are, within the limits of the finite, manifestations of the striving 
towards a re-unification with the Ground of Being. This re-unification 
has to be striven for within the boundaries of the finite but cannot be 
accomplished in the here and now. 

Thus, the potentialities and limitations of social policy in the broad- 
est sense cannot be understood without the help of ontological theology, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND CANONICAL DUTIES OF 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP 


By Josernu Barnps” 


Ogallala, Nebraska ~ 


At the fifty-ninth General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, which was held at Miami, 
Beach, Florida, in October, 1958, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Arthur Carl Lich- 
tenberger, the Bishop of Missouri, was elected to succeed the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Henry Knox Sherrill as Presiding Bishop of the Church. 

This election has caused questions to be raised by both Churchmea 

“This has also been the result of classical theology which believes that the Fall 
has made all striving for improvement and perfection impossible, an attitude which has 
influenced, in secularized form. not only conservative social thought but even early 


socialism with its belief in the “iron laws” of capitalist development. -_ 


WILLIAM JOSEPH BARNDS 
and non-Episcopalians about tlc office of Presiding Bishop and the 
duties which the Presiding Bishop must fulfil. Parish priests have 
had questions like these asked of them: “What does the Presiding 
Bishop do?”; “Why does the Episcopal Church have a Presiding Bish- 
op?” and “If Bishop Sherrill only confirmed three persons besides the 
Okinawans, and ordained only his three sons while he was Presiding 
Bishop, what else did he have to do?” 

It is the purpose of this article to answer some of the questions that 
have been raised about the office of Presiding Bishop by discussing the 
constitutional and canonical duties of the Presiding Bishop of the 
Church in the United States. 


I 


The Constitution adopted in General Convention, in Philadelphia, in 
October, 1789, as amended in subsequent General Conventions, states 
in Article I, Section 3: 


At the General Convention next before the expiration of the 
term of office of the Presiding Bishop, it shall elect the Presiding 
Bishop of the Church. The House of Bishops shall choose one of 
the Bishops of this Church to be Presiding Bishop of the Church 
_ by a vote of a majority of all Bishops . . . such choice to be subject 
to confirmation by the House of Deputies. His term and tenure 
_ of office and duties and particulars of his election not inconsistent 
with the preceding provisions shall be prescribed by the Canons 
of the General Convention (pp. iii-iv, 1955 Constitution and Ca- 
nons). 


Canon 2, “Of the Presiding Bishop,” states in Section 4: “The Pre- 
siding Bishop shall preside over meetings of the House of Bishops, and 
shall take order for the consecration of Bishops, when duly elected. 
He shall also perform all other duties prescribed for him by other Ca- 
nons of the General Convention.” 

The duty of presiding over meetings of the House of Bishops has 
been fulfilled by various Presiding Bishops since October 5, 1789, when 
Samuel Seabury, Bishop of Connecticut, served as President of the 
House of Bishops, at the third General Convention which met in Phila- 
delphia. His signature is found on the minutes of that meeting. The 
term “Presiding Bishop” dates back only as far as 1800 in the canons 
of the Church, but the main function of the senior bishop of the Church 
in its formative days in this country was to preside at the meetings of 
the House of Bishops. 
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II 


The duty of taking order for the consecration of bishops, when duly 
elected, has belonged to the Presiding Bishop since 1809, when a canon 
was passed at General Convention requiring the Presiding Bishop to 
collect the testimonials of all the Bishops concerning the election of 4 
new Bishop. It was required by the canon that the Presiding Bishop 
was to testify that the consent of a majority of the Bishops had been 
secured, so that the consecration of the Bishop-elect could then take 
place. The 1820 General Convention empowered the Presiding Bishop 
to arrange for the Consecration of a Bishop-elect when all the neces- 
sary consents had been received (p. 567 of the 1820 Journal of General 
Convention). 


The same canon provided that when a majority of the Bishops had 

_ consented to the consecration “The Presiding Bishop, with any two 

Bios may proceed to perform the same; or any three Bishops to 
whom he may communicate the testimonials” (Loc. cit.). 

The present Canon on this subject states that when an election of a 
Bishop has taken place, all the necessary testimonials are to be pre- 
sented to the “Presiding Bishop, who shall immediately communicate 
the same to every Bishop of this Church having jurisdiction in the 
United States, and if a majority of such Bishops shall consent to the 
consecration, the Presiding Bishop shall, without delay, notify such con- 
sent to the Standing Committee of the Diocese electing and to the 
Bishop-elect, and upon notice of his acceptance of the election, the 
Presiding Bishop shall take order for the consecration of the said- 
Bishop-elect either by himself or the President of the Province of which 
the Diocese electing is a part and two other Bishops of this Church, 
or by any three Bishops of this Church to whom he may communicate 
the testimonials” (pp. 98-99, 1955 Journal). 


It is now the duty also of the Presiding Bishop to appoint two medi- 
cal doctors to examine the Bishop-elect, who testify as to whether or 
not they have found in his physical, mental or nervous condition any 
reason why it would not be wise for him to undertake the work for 
; which he has been chosen (p. 97, ibid.). 


For some years there was no canon governing certain matters con- 
cerning the actual service of Consecration. This was rectified by the 
adoption of the following: “In all particulars the service at the conse- 
cration of a Bishop shall be under the direction of the Bishop presiding 
at such consecration” (p. 98, ibid.). This, of course, gives the Presiding 
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Bishop, when he is the bishop presiding at the consecration, full au- 
thority in the conduct of the service, the ritual used, and related matters. 


Ill 


The Presiding Bishop has duties not only in the consecration ar-. 
rangements of a Bishop, but also as concerns the resignation of a Bish- 
op. 

In case of the death or resignation of a Missionary Bishop, or of a 
yacancy in the Missionary District from other cause, the charge thereof 
shall devolve upon the Presiding Bishop with the power of appointing 
some other Bishop to supply the vacant jurisdiction until the vacancy 
is filled. If a Bishop of a Missionary District dies or resigns more than 
six months previous to a meeting of General Convention, the Presiding 
Bishop may summon the House of Bishops, provided twelve members_ 
have made the request in writing, so that a Bishop may be elected for 
the vacant District (p. 106, ibid.). 

The Presiding Bishop receives the resignations of Suffragan Bishops, — 
and he then immediately communicates the same to every Bishop of 
this Church having jurisdiction in the United States and declares the 
said Bishop’s resignation accepted, effective at a designated date not 
later than three months from the date of such resignation (p. 107, 
ibid.). 

The Presiding Bishop also notifies the resigning Bishop of the fact 
of the acceptance of his resignation and the termination of his position 
effective as of the date fixed, and notifies a retiring Suffragan Bishop’s 
diocese of that fact. Then he orders the Secretary of the House of 
Bishops to record the same effective as of the date fixed, to be incor- 
porated in the Journal of the House of Bishops (p. 107, ibid.). 

When the General Convention meets, the Presiding Bishop communi- 
cates to the House of Deputies, when in session, a list of such resigna- 
tions which have been accepted since the preceding meeting of the 
General Convention (ibid.). The same procedure, outlined above, > 
followed by the Presiding Bishop in dealing with the resignations of — 
Diocesan and Coadjutor Bishops (pp. 115-6, ibid.). 

If, for any reason, a Bishop should fail to submit his resignation upon 
attaining the canonical age of retirement, 72, the Presiding Bishop has 
the duty to certify that fact to the House of Bishops. That body then 
declares the said Bishop’s jurisdiction terminated on a set date, and 
orders the Presiding Bishop’s certificate and its own declaration and 
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of course, is notified by the Presiding Bishop of all resignations which 
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action to be recorded in its Journal. The Presiding Bishop pronounce 
the jurisdiction terminated, and notifies the House of Deputies of that 
fact, if it is in session, and the Ecclesiastical Authority of each Dioces 
and Missionary District. 

Whenever a Diocesan or Coadjutor Bishop desires to resign the 
Presiding Bishop receives the information required by the canon, ang 
then sends a copy of the communication about the anticipated resip. 
nation to every Bishop who has jurisdiction and to the Standing Com. 
mittee of the Diocese of the Bishop who has submitted his notice of 
desire to resign. 

When sufficient consents are received, as outlined in the canons, the 
Presiding Bishop notifies the resigning Bishop and the Standing Com. 
mittee of the Diocese concerned, of the acceptance of the resignation 
and the date it is effective. He then orders the Secretary of the House 
of Bishops to record the same, effective as of the date fixed, to be in- 
corporated in the Journal of the House of Bishops. The same proce- 
dure is followed by the Presiding Bishop in the case of a Missionary 
Bishop who desires to resign (ibid., p. 117). The House of Deputies, 


have occurred since the preceding meeting of the General Convention. 


IV 
There have been occasions in the history of the American Church 
when Bishops have abandoned their Dioceses. This has resulted in ca- 
nonical legislation concerning such cases. Again the Presiding Bishop 
has certain duties laid upon him. 
When canonical certification has been made by the Standing Com- 


munion of this Church by a Bishop, the certificate and statement are 
recorded by the Presiding Bishop. Then, with the consent of the three 
senior Bishops having jurisdiction in the United States, the Presiding 
Bishop suspends the said Bishop from the exercise of his Office and 
Ministry until such time as the House of Bishops investigates the 
matter. 

He notifies the suspended Bishop of the action taken and tells him 
what action to take in defense of himself. If there is no response from 
the Bishop who has been suspended, and the majority of the Bishops 
give their consent, the Presiding Bishop deposes the said Bishop from 
the Ministry, and pronounces and records in the presence of two or 
more Bishops, that he has been so deposed. Presiding Bishop Ethel- 
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bert Talbot, on October 12, 1925, acting under the provisions just 
stated, pronounced the sentence of deposition on William Montgomery 
Brown, in St. Paul’s Church, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


be presented for Trial, which involves the Presiding Bishop, who re- 
ceives from those who make the charge against the Bishop their accu- 
sations, as outlined in Canon 56. The Presiding Bishop is charged to 
appoint a Board of Inquiry, whose duty is to investigate rumors and 
reports about the Bishop in question. All testimony involved is pre- 
served in the custody of the Presiding Bishop or in the archives of the 
House of Bishops. A large amount of responsibility rests upon the 
Presiding Bishop in this whole matter, as is explicitly outlined in the 
canons of the Church. If there are grounds for suspension or deposi- 
tion of a Bishop, it is the duty of the Presiding Bishop to give notice 
of the same to the Ecclesiastical Authority of every Diocese and Mis- 
sionary District of this Church and to the Recorder and the Secretary 
of the House of Bishops and to all Archbishops and Metropolitans, and 
all Presiding Bishops of Churches in communion with the Episcopal 
Church. 

When canonical procedure has been fulfilled, the Presiding Bishop 
may convene a meeting of the House of Bishops to consider remitting 
and terminating any judicial sentence which may have been imposed 
upon any Bishop of this Church. 


VI 


There are occasionally instances of a Bishop becoming unable to 
function as a Diocesan and incapable of authorizing the Bishop Coad- 
jutor, or any other qualified person to act as the Ecclesiastical Authority. 
When this is the case and the proper testimony has been amas: 
to the Presiding Bishop he selects certain Bishops to confer with him, 
and then a decision is reached as to who is to serve as the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Authority. The decision is declared by the Presiding Bishop, who 
is also the judge as to how long the “temporary” situation is to be 
in effect. 

Many of the provisions of the Canons concerning the duties of the 
Presiding Bishop in relation to other Bishops go back farther than 
one hundred years, having developed as various matters came to the 
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attention of the House of Bishops. The Church is blessed that Many ' 
of the duties of the Presiding Bishop concerning the abandonment of sic 
the Church by some Bishops, presentment for trial, and other distress. cal 
ing matters, seldom have to be performed. of 
VI 
po 
One of the duties of the Presiding Bishop that goes back many yea, Et 
is that of calling special meetings of the General Convention, a right al: 
that was given by the 1799 General Convention to the presiding bishop fu 
of the House of Bishops (p. 249, 1799 Journal). Canon I, Section Gi 
(a) says: “The right of calling special meetings of the General Cop. by 
vention shall be vested in the Bishops. The Presiding Bishop shalj h 
issue the summons for such meetings, designating the time and place na 
_ thereof, with the consent, or on the requisition, of a majority of the 
: Bishops, expressed to him in writing” (p. 4, 1955 Journal). The Presid. 
_ ing Bishop alone may change the place of meeting of the General Con- : 
vention, if there appears to him to be “sufficient cause” for making a M 


change. (p. vi, ibid.). This was done as recently as 1955, when Bishop 


Sherrill changed the place of meeting of the fifty-eighth General Con- 
vention from Houston, Texas, to Honolulu, T. H. e 
VIII 
in 
At the 1820 General Convention “The Protestant Episcopal Mis- st 
sionary Society in the United States: for Foreign and Domestic Mis- th 
sions” was founded. In its Constitution provision was made that “th: er 
_ presiding bishop of this church shall be the president of this society” ti 
— (p. 588-9, 1820 Journal). The National Council of the Church is the m 
- Board of Directors of the Society, and the Presiding Bishop is Presi- C 
dent of the National Council. Thus, the missionary work of the Church 
: has been unified and is now carried out by the National Council, the 
_ membership of which is elected by the General Convention, as provided 
in the Canons. The Presiding Bishop and the National Council have I 
charge of the unification, development and prosecution of the Mis- r 
sionary, Educational, and Social Work of the Church, with the Pre- tl 
siding Bishop serving as the executive head (p. 13, 1955 Journal). 
_ Annually the Presiding Bishop receives from the Missionary Bishops ti 
: of the Church reports about the state and condition of the Church “ 
within the various Missionary Districts, and the Presiding Bishop . 
then transmits the reports to the National Council. re 
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When certain congregations in foreign lands where there is no mis- 
sionary district and/or bishop of the Episcopal Church have fulfilled 
canonical requirements, the Presiding Bishop is given the responsibility 
of providing spiritual care for such congregations either by appointing 
some Bishop to serve in his stead, as Bishop Sherrill did by ap- 
pointing Bishop Norman Nash to serve the American Churches in 
Europe, or by serving himself as Bishop of these congregations. He is’ 
also authorized to convene The Council of Advice, as outlined care- 
fully in canon 14 (p. 39, 1955 Journal). The 1859 Journal of the 
General Convention contains some discussion of this matter, provoked 
by the formation of a Congregation of American Episcopalians wor- 
shipping in Paris, France. (See pp. 383, 385, and 94 of the 1859 Jour- 
nal.) 

Another aspect of the Presiding Bishop’s work as the chief mission- — 
ary of the Church is found in the canon dealing with mission-— 
ary bishops, which states that “In case of the death or resignation of a 
Missonary Bishop, or of a vacancy in the Missionary District from — 
other cause, the charge thereof shall devolve upon the Presiding Bishop 
with the power of appointing some other Bishop of this Church as his | 
substitute until the vacancy is filled” (p. 106, 1955 Journal). 

Somewhat related to the duties of the Presiding Bishop as leader 
in the missionary work of the Church, is the stipulation in the Con- 
stitution which says that “During a vacancy in a Mssionary District, 
the consent of the Presiding Bishop must be had before proceedings to 
erect it into a Diocese are taken” (p. x, 1955 Journal). The assump- 
tion seems to be that no one would be more qualified to judge of the 
matter than the Presiding Bishop, who is the President of the National 


Council, whose task is largely missionary. 


IX 


Several duties fall upon the Presiding Bishop in “peculiar situations.” 
If there is a vacancy in the office of Registrar of the General Conven- 
tion, the Presiding Bishop appoints a Registrar who holds office until 
the next General Convention (p. 6, 1955 Journal). Likewise, in the 
case of a vacancy in the office of Recorder, whose main duty is to con- 
tinue the List of Ordinations and to keep a list of the Clergy in regular 
standing, the Presiding Bishop appoints a Recorder who holds office | 
until the next General Convention. If there is a vacancy in the office of 


Custodian of the Standard Book of Common Prayer, during the recess’ 
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of the General Convention, the Presiding Bishop appoints someone ty 
serve in that position until the next meeting of Convention. 

In the case of certain Depositions the Presiding Bishop receives not. 
fication, and his advice and counsel is sometimes sought, as outlined jy 
Canon 64 (pp. 171-4, 1955 Journal). 

It is the duty of the Presiding Bishop to appoint all committees 
within the House of Bishops and to appoint the Bishops who are ty 
serve on the General Convention’s joint committees and commissions. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 


X 


The duties of the Presiding Bishop have grown and developed over 
the years. The Church began its national life in this country with 
practically no executive head, and with no central governing power 
except the General Convention. But with the growth of the Church, 
missionary expansion, and extension of the Episcopate, the duties of the 
Presiding Bishop have become increasingly heavy. Presiding Bishop 
Lichtenberger deserves the prayers and support of all of the members 

of the Episcopal Church. 


‘ THE HOLY COMMUNION: 
WHAT THE PRAYER BOOK RITE IS SAYING 


By Grorce F. 


Lake Forest, Hlinois 


There is a time in the tides of Church life when large numbers of 

: people become weary in even the most important controversy. In the 
opinion of this writer we are, as a Church, at some such point of fatigue 
in discussions of the Eucharist. Perhaps it is just that we are tired of 
certain kinds of discussion—tired of polemics. This is not a day, nor 
is this ever a subject, for unexaminable, factional clichés. Facile party 
_ spokesmen, disguised as authorities, who offer us the final word, are 
: simply not to be trusted. They should be kept in party caucus rooms 
-_ whence they sprang and where they thrive. They are no real help %o 
; the Church. We are ready for much humble meditation and dedicated 
scrutiny, but we are fed up with fads and smooth talk from “author'- 
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ties.” One of the danger signs is the borrowed professorial approach 
which refers impressively to “the ancient Church,” “medieval custom,” 

“the Western use,” “patristic practice,” “the universal consensus of 
the Church,’ or, really most wearying and inane of all, “according to 
Catholic tradition.” 

Is this to suggest that in this writer’s opinion we can be sure of al- 
most nothing and therefore must close the ears to everything? No. This 
is only to be realistic about the present state of eucharistic scholarship. 
We have, in fact, of late begun to discover so much, to have increas- 
ingly at hand such a new-found wealth of data, that the whole fasci- 
nating field is a frontier where the easy cliché is likely to be simply a 
sin against truth. We need an old-fashioned reverent search for facts, 
4 faith in the Living Presence among us with the patient sense of humor 
and proportion He allows us, and, perhaps above all, an intensive ap- 
preciation of just what our Prayer Book rite is now saying. That last 
point is the springboard for this article. 

Such a high-handed introduction may itself be an excuse for party 
ax-grinding and shallow scholarship, of course. Let the reader decide, 
caveat lector. Nevertheless, for what it may be worth, this essay on 
eucharistic action and meaning might at least stimulate some freshness 
of approach because it simply purposes to begin with what we have 
before us in the American Book of Common Prayer, right now.’ 


I 


Tue Two-Action “SHAPE” 


Suppose we were to begin looking at what we have with as few a 
priori assumptions as possible drawn from learned antiquarianism. 
What indeed should we first and most clearly see in our Prayer Book 
Rite, 1959 A.D.? Fundamentally, two very obvious actions take place: 


1. We give something to God. 

2. He gives it back to us. 

We give Him food and drink; in due course, we receive them from 
Him again. 

Now, of course, there is a great deal more to be said. But is this not 
clearly what happens at Holy Communion, reduced to essentials? We 
shall certainly not stop here; but if we could begin here by using this 


"This essay is based on a rationale of the American Book. But it is hoped that, in 
spite of the (really marvelous) diversity among Anglican Prayer Books, many of 
these thoughts will not be irrelevant for other than American Episcopalians. 
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two-action pattern as our guide, at least two blessings might enric) 
our current poverty: (a) we would be firmly anchored in biblical soil 
and (b) we would present people with a simple key to understanding 
the Eucharist as action in which they are utterly involved. 


(a) Just as in the whole incarnate career of Jesus we are learning to 
discern a redemptive recapitulation of Israel’s calling in history, so yw 
must discern in the action of the Eucharist that complex of offertory 
and empowering in Old Testament worship here brought to its fulfil. 
ment. The dominant and crucial Godwardness of Israel’s covenant 
obedience was its various acts of offering 


from the primitive giving of 
agrarian and animal first-fruits, through the great moments of temple 
sacrifice, to the elemental thankful offering of the individual will. Israe 
gave itself—its provender and possessions, its penitence, love, hopes and 
destiny, to God—in and under its liturgies of offering. And from the 
Divine Blessing in reply, Israel lived in the mystery of a new life shared 
out of the “deaths” of its offered gifts. When this dimension of the 
Bible’s meaning is again understood as intrinsic to Holy Communion, 
there may be quite a closet-full of hidden and largely forgotten ele. 
ments which might come into happy usefulness and relevance in out 
own day (to be mentioned herein later). 

(b) Our teaching of the Eucharist has tended to begin with divers 
other patterns than this two-fold action. 

“This is the way we truly commune with God”—a beginning which 
may be blandly true, but which so narrows mortals’ communication 
with the Almighty that the spectral question “Is this the only way?” 
is, for most moderns, bound to haunt and distort the rest of the instruc 
tion. 

“This is the way God nourishes us’”—which cannot be justly and 
wholly denied, of course, but which (besides also raising the above 
query) thoroughly empties the Rite of any real creaturely responsi- 
bility beyond proper receptivity. 

“Jesus, and the Spirit, via Catholic tradition, command this as 
a way we ‘make ourselves God’s people’ ”—a start for teaching which 
speaks of the profoundest truth but attaches it to the wrong Sacrament! 
Eucharist may nourish the Body in the Atoning Life, but incorporation 
into the holy people, its forming, is by Baptism through sharing in the 
Death and Resurrection. 
iv. “We are obeying Jesus’ command by the command in the four- or 
seven-action ‘Shape’ of the Last Supper’”—but this is, first, really a 
“heteronomous” approach, citing an imposed command, appealing to 
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pious duty and proper procedure, rather than inviting total human in- 

volvement in an offertory of creaturehood; and has, second, to do more 

with the inner mechanics of the ritual acts than with the basic theologi- 
cal panorama of the action. 

Insipe THE Act or OFFERING 

Granted it is so that on the fact of things eucharistic action consists 
of our giving something to God and His return of our gifts, two ele- 
mental acts so easily understood, what must be said next in order not 
to rest with so patently absurd a simplification? 

What is this that we give to God? Is it not what we have already 
received from Him: (Speak quietly, O man, if you dare call these 
“mine”’—for you are trespassing, in egotism and blindness, on land tha 
is His own, not yours.) But though it is His in very truth, it is the 
daring claim of Christian faith that in the impenetrable mystery of the 
sharing Love behind it all, this has indeed been first given to us. “Lo, © 
I give you everything,” He said (Gen. 9:3). This whole bright and 
dangerous world, this cosmos (in which men are pressing outward and 
downward the frontiers of their knowledge and control and even their 


journeyings) visible and invisible, from the inner atom to the island 
universe, the ‘True and Only Lord has given us to “replenish and sub- 
due.” 

This is pretty big talk for a lowly communicant as the plate is passed 
and the food and drink prepared. But it is in pirecisely such lowly, 
earthy acts that we must discern the grandest meaning. Money is sym- 
bol of property and things possessed—but these derive from the pres- 
ent operation and past history of all the economic systems of mankind. 
Bread and wine are produce of soil, sun and intergalactic magnetisms, 
of the work of farmer, trucker, merchant. Their mere availability to 
us interlocks, not only the lives and efforts and heritage of millions 
known and unknown to us, but the fabulous harmonies of the molecu- 
lar and magnetic structure of the universe. Without these “thy gifts 
and creatures”, we die—as bodies and as free persons. Concentrated 
here in currency and food is our minute but decisive share in a creation 
and spreading back into 


too vast even for sane dreaming. But for it 
its procession from origin—we have our responsibility. It has, through 
this mighty kaleidescope of interdependency, come to be ours—on loan 


from Creator God. 
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Shall we clutch it to ourselves—for our private solace, security ang 
purposes? He has made that possible—though to that pattern of with. 
holding He attaches a fearful price: “Keep what is not yours, my hij 
and die. Return to me what you may keep—and in that giving 
truly live.” 3 

To give back, in obedient faithfulness, what we are permitted ty 
keep, is to fulfil our share of God’s grand design for creation. 

But this is not all. We may not rest with the giving of things—indjs. 
pensable as that may be. The analysis of God’s loan probes deeper 
still. The basic sociality of the human person, his inescapable linkag: 


with others (which again he may either wrongly, selfishly possess, o; 
include in his offertory) is required. To pray for the brethren in th: 
Faith, and to “give thanks for all men,” is an alternative to living cosily 
with thase of our preference and grudgingly to yield our compasstoy 
outward only to those whose lives immediately sustain our peace. The 
one is an ever-expansive offertory of Christian concern in league with 
Creator’s universal mission; the other is the insular instinct and loca] 
love of man in his sin. 

Which is it to be? Which way is our hearts’ gaze to be turned here 
at offertory? To what end, really, have we mortals been given this tor- 
turing and exultant capacity to care? Is there any doubt about it— 
measured by the love of Christ? Can man, woman, or child come to 
this moment of bidden intercession and not be enlarged in his con- 
passion, and at once driven to works of mercy beyond his own circle 
of security? This unevadable dependence on others, this endowment 
of us by Creator with the need for and rejoicing in our fellows,—shall 
we give this back to Him for His service and purposes? 

And lastly—to where it hurts the most—we are called to offer the 
nurtured, possessing, interceding self: “ourselves, our souls and bodies.” 
What form does this intensive, nuclear point of offering take? Not 
vague words of pious intentions to surrender self-will, personally cher. 
ished plans, favorite fashions and pleasures and tastes,—but confessior. 
Is not confession of wrongnessé to another the crucial ingredient of 
self-giving? Can there be, in human relationships, any full sharing of 
life, any loving union, any true one-ness, without the sincere admitting 
of fault? At its heart, is not the crux and test of human love, confes- 
sion? Can there truly be any love without it? 

Here is the created self, in its majestic, divinely-ordained indepen- 
dence, now at this moment of offering—having yielded all that has been 


given—facing God’s words: “I want not only yours, but you.” 
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So we bring to Him, crux and climax of offering, our sinful, guilty, 


wrong-centered, prideful, loveless selves—confessing to Him and to His 
holy Church (those persons in whom His Presence is focussed and 
through whom we wound God Himself) the awful wrongness of our 
desires and thoughts, our words and deeds.” 

Our possessions, food and drink, our prayers for others, and our- 
selves,—of these and the plethora of relationships, responsibilities, and 
the successes and guilts with which they are indelibly interwoven, our 
ofertory consists. And they have all come from Him as gifts to us, 


first. 


Ture Goop News or Gop’s Action 


However lyrically this complex whole called “Offertory” may be por- 
traved, the fact remains that so far we have treated the eucharistic ac- 
tion only as a deed of human surrender. And how barren of joy it is! 
How empty of “Good News” is the commandment simply to give back 
heroically what God has loaned us! In an orderly analysis of Eucharist, 
we may best treat this moment of human return by itself, but that it 
should stop here, God forbid! No, the Eucharist as dramatic and effec: 
tive focus of God’s Gospel has scarcely yet been touched. For the 
deep inwardness of eucharistic joy, for the incandescence, the holy, dy- 
namic serenity of the Sacrament, we now proceed, in our perhaps too- 
professorial journey, to probe beneath our part, discern the Great Set- 
ting, the Background, of it all. 

Who really does this giving? 

We ask this question both to search out our human motivations—so 
filled with reluctance and half-heartedness and subtle deceits (do any 
of us really give it all back to God?) And we ask it to probe to the 
heart of Eucharist as something essentially done for us. The Eucharist 
is an answer, not just a challenge. It is part of God’s Rescue, not 
just more summons and command. 

How is it that we repeatedly speak of what is going on at Holy Com- 
munion? Is it not human action linked by trustfulness and remember- 
ing to the majestic agony of the stainless Self-Giving of Jesus Christ? 
What do we really have to give God that is worthy of His Holiness? 


*Many of us hope and pray that in any future revision of the Eucharistic liturgy 
there will be at least one recovery and re-instatement: that luminous phrase from the 
Invitation in the 1549 Book, . . make your humble confession to Almighty God 
and to His holy Church here gathe red in His Name...” 
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What actually do we entirely yield back to Him? In our most Sincere 
moments, is there no hint of self-seeking, no dark taint of Wrong-pur. 
pose, no covert self-trust, no wily spirit of bargaining, of rewards es. 
pected for duty not-too-badly done? Measured by the white light o 
Jasus Christ’s kind of love for God and man, what really is our beg 
kind of love worth? And yet, do we not always, always inwardly hops 
that ours is perhaps just good enough—at least no worse than most of 
our neighbors’? “We do not presume...” Ah! But do we not—slyly. 
secretly, though with all proper outward disclaiming that we do? 
What we give back at best is unworthy—not just a bit shy of wha 
it should be, but positively deserving of “wrath and indignation.” (|; 
there left in us moderns the capacity to feel the dreadful appropriate. 
ness of this as Holy God faces sinful creature?) But, a sinless Gift wg; 
once given, an Offering of pure love was once made. “We are not worthy 
to offer... .” But in the “one Oblation once offered” we pray to be 
taken up, offered, broken in self-will and made partakers of that spent 
Body and Blood which cancelled out guilt and made up for the sins 
of the whole world. We speak of this Atonement made in the past— 
a Death upon the Cross of Calvary. The Death and our memory of It 
must be kept vivid by every possible mechanism of recall. But though 
indelibly anchored in the past, the atoning Deed absolves and re-creates 
us in our present life by the Presence and Power, now, of the resur- 
rected, ever-living Redeemer. Our communion with God and our fe'- 
lows—broken by sin, is “made holy” by Jesus Christ’s gracious inclu- 
sion of us in the perfection of His Self-Giving. “Members of His Body,” 
now we are uplifted to become—only “by the merits and death of Je: 
sus”—partakers of the new union, Communion—won solely by Him. 
How shall we accomplish our offertory? Jt is not really our doing, 
but His! Beneath our capricious, half-willing giving, we are unborne 
by the living, offering, Lord Christ. It is not our struggle, our exercise 
of surrender, our poor resources thrust upward as best we can, that fu'- 


fill this encounter, this meeting. Ah, no! The continuing Deed is His 
—as once it was long ago. What is it, then, that is asked of us? What 
does man have in his power to bring worthily to God? Blesséd be God 
in His loving-kindness !—simply that we “continue a perpetual memory 
of His sacrifice.” Not merely a mental note, a passing recall, but a 
humbled, faithful, thankful, enacted remembering—full of expectancy 
—in which we are totally involved by such poor offering on our part 
as may be. With such as we can give, and that so paltry and so un- 
worthy, in grateful remembrance we find our giving consecrated in His 
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own Offertory—both past and eternal. In response to this cleansing 
participation and renewed incorporation in His Body, our gifts are 
made part of His Offered Life, “consecrated”—and returned to us! 

For the (a) continuation of our unity in fellowship and (b) the doing 
of the works He has “prepared for us to walk in,’ God uses what we 
have given as vehicles, channels, instruments, sacrament, of renewal 
and power. Through what we are willing to give Him, He comes to 
us. By means of what we control, can withhold but instead offer to 
Him, may keep unto ourselves but must not—God Himself makes en- 
trance anew into our needy creaturehood. The more we give back to 
Him, the more access there is for Him. The more we keep back, the 
more we shut Him out. It is just as surely true—that our withholding 
can keep God out, as it is true that these offerings are not really ours- - 
but the gracious deed of Lord Jesus for us. The Glad News is that — 
He may be trusted to do it all; and the dreadful warning is clear—that 
if we will not submit to be offered, no communion can feed us. And 
these are twin truths which even in their own discords, speak to faith 
in one unmistakable voice. 

Is it not “Good News” that the burdens given us may be borne by > 
the Giver, that the sins are absolved by the Judge, that the frail lives 
can be lived in the Resurrected Life of the Living Saviour? And all by 
means of this simplest of corporate acts wherein the helpless are lifted 
by Grace and freely empowered to serve again. By means of the very 
earthy stuff of mortal life—human concerns, humble spirits, money, 
food and drink. Our prayers for others are mysteriously used (and 
we must always be careful not to systematize the effectiveness of pray- 
er); through our penitence God shapes our rebel wills; our possessions 
expand His Mission in which we, too, find our fulfillment; ordinary food 
and drink become the bearers of His Presence and Power for our use 


in His work. As He finds us, where we are, in the midst of the gran-_ 


*Biblical studies have brought us past the point where anyone can sneer at the 
place of memory (“anamnesis”) in Eucharist as “a mere memorial”, or (even more 
arrogantly spoken) “mere protestant memorial”, Christian remembering is infinitely 
more than reminder. It actually involves those presently remembering in God's past 
and future deeds because it is also an act of faith in the unchanzins tcustworthiness 


of the Ever-Living God. And so it makes them participants in an. ever-lasting | 


“presentness” of His redeeming Providence. Gratefully to remember before God is 
to ‘unite-with-the-Holy” (con-sacer, “consecrate”) whatever present'y stems from the 
remembered past—person or action. Consecration links Offertory and Commun‘on: 
but not as a sepacable “moment” in eucharistic action since it consists of and re- 
quires the constitutive ingedients of both offering and receiving. Of course. this 
subject is the quintessence of the Creator-creature encounter and cannot. for obvious 
reasons, be exp'ored he c. 
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deur and misery of the human pilgrimage, just by means of what we 
have to offer Him, the Lord God pours His blessing into our Works 


and days. 
» 


Ir Make a Dirrerence: 


Now let’s not be foolish dreamers, but is it not at least realistically 
imaginable that the understood simplicity of the Two-Action eucha- 
ristic movement (“Shape”, if you will) can bring us all—clerey and 
laymen—into its meaning in a new way? We can at least begin ex- 
plaining the Eucharist with something as basic as ancient Israel knew: 
Communion with Deity unavoidably consists of a sacrificial giving back 
and a merciful blessing thereby received. If this was their “beginner’s” 
step in religious nurture, will it not be good for our religiously illiterate 
day, too? If we do not begin with that act of (surrender, how can we 
recover the indispensable factor of moral involvement in Christian wor- 
ship? The element of sacerdotal drama, of holy ritual and numinous 
mystery, is certainly part of the Eucharist. Granted. But, sacred cere- 
mony must forever be anchared firmly in the context of offered crea- 
turehood, costly giving, obedient self-surrender—otherwise the malig- 
nant demons of idolatry and superstition forever invade and corrupt 
men’s pieties. Human beings will always want to purchase favors, bar- 
gain for fleshly ambition, looking to their holy men for the ritual guar- 
antees. And let no naive idealists say this is not a modern danger! 

But, then, let’s do dream! Once the ranks of the faithful begin to see 
this, gone will be our really pathetic “spectator-itis”—so poisonous in 
our age generally and so fearfully debilitating in worship. The search- 
ing judgment on all we withhold from God will return to do its dis- 
comforting but liberating work—for no use of property, burial of re- 
morse, neglect of persons, can be overlooked when we come to God’s 
Board as wholly involved offerers. When we are summoned first to give 
before receiving anything, worship has a way of “getting practical” as 
men say these days. The amoral proclivity of all sacramentalism 
(which is also part of its power as a wonderfully concrete “thing-done,” 


independent of moods and merits) simply cannot survive without some 
kind of uneasiness when men are insistently commanded to give up 
what they have and are (should do and are not) to God. 

And, dare we include in our dream a hope for some general orderli- 
ness in euchartstic ceremonial? There need be few limits on how much 
we embellish the Rite (this will forever be a matter of preference). But 
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there will be some common sense of what to embellish, why, how and 
when. Here are some incomplete suggestions: 

1. The first action is Offertory—from Sentences through Comfortable 
Words (these are the scriptural authentication of Absolution, not pre- 
lude to Sursum Corda). Let the people see, share in, help give, the 
elements. By fancy or simple dramatization, let Offertory be the Great 
Opening Act with the utmost congregational involvement. 

And therefore: let Preparation (Ten Commandments‘ through Ser- 
mon) be just that: basically, reverent, thoughtful instruction—in which 
priest and people are refreshed in remembering God’s deeds, demands, 
promises and mercies. Bible, Creed, and Sermon are meant to do this. 
More Old Testament might be a desirable addition, but ought we not 
reconsider why we tend to add public preparations to the corporate 
Preparation?’ If there is to be an entering procession, where does it 
with a mighty hymn sung simply to get singers and. 


properly belong 
clergy in place before anything happens, or, at Offertory when God's | 
gifts are returned to Him by ail present? Let antiquarians instruct us 
in precedence for the position of the Gloria in Excelsis; but might it net 
become a magnificent Offertory processional hymn: A Gospel pro- 
cession is a fine act of honoring the Evangelists’ unique testimony; but 
what an irony of liturgical ignorance that this should be revived now- 


adays, while the “Great Entrance” Offertory is still done by priest and— 


lone acolyte, backs turned to everyone, in a far, dark corner of the 
Sanctuary, while a choir adds to its obscurity by an anthem! 

2. What is thankfully offered in solemn remembrance is then received 
in faith, and that is the basic second act of Eucharist. Consecration is_ 
the link between the two, not an independent, free-floating chapter. It 
should not be separated by ceremony (since theologically it cannot be) 
from both offering (Christ’s and ours) and receiving (from His Grace 
to our faith). From “Lift up your hearts” through the climax in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Liturgy should move at uniform pace, uninterrupted 
by extra devotions, punctuating posture or lengthy pause. Consecration 
is God’s gracious Act, uniting and effectuating both our actions. God 
commingles and interweaves our gratitude and dramatic remembering, 
with His saving action through all the past, now and to the End. This 


“Collect for Purity and Humble Access. while wholly appropriate. are really de- 
votional preludes inserted into the liturgical motion and not imtrinsic to it. 

‘One might plead that a good clergy—acolyte preparation (certainly a magnificent 
Introit) might be simply the Jubilate. or the anciently so-customary Psalm 34 (per- 
haps verses 1-9)—both stressing thankful anticipation: leaving penitential preparation 
for the corporate offering of the Confession. 


| | 
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is Consecration—and it has no “moment.” That is why SO_ properly 
the Prayer of Consecration has woven into it so many essential elements 


eucharistic theology. 


But when we have received, what remains to be done beside a word 
of thanks and spoken blessing, that is not smotheringly anticlimatic? 
Concluding brief personal devotions are proper, but for the sake of 

a psychological and dramatic orderliness let our Prayer Book 

Eucharistic Rite be finished when it is over and not fade out in sham- 
bles of Last Gospels, sepulchral, offstage choir prayers, and the solemn 
-inanity of prolonged candle-snuffings. 

Given a greatly sharpened sense of the present Prayer Book Rite, 
some capacity for creative discontent, and much willingness to talk 
everything over again—never allowing defensive incantations to take 
the place of honest search—one may dare hope for a fresh apprecia- 
‘tion in our day of Eucharist as, verily, the ever-contemporaneous fo- 
cus of the Gospel of God, Great Glad Tidings for man. 
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The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies. By Frank Moore 
Cross, Jr. Doubleday. 1958, pp. xvii. 196. $4.50 

This volume, one of the best and most recent of a growing list of 
scholarly accounts and appraisals of the Dead Sea Scrolls, is the work 
of a former member of the international team of experts who have 
shared the responsibility of examining these newly found documents at 
first hand, now a professor at Harvard University. Delivered as the 
Haskell Lectures at Oberlin, in March, 1957, the content of the book 
is essentially an expansion of the author’s article on the same subject 
in the final volume of The Interpreter’s Bible. The treatment is at 
once readable and highly concentrated; nearly every page carries ex 
tensive footnotes which not infrequently exceed in length the text 
itself. While many of the notes are technical, others explain for the 
general reader terms thoroughly familiar to most biblical or theologi- 
cal students, e.g. “apocalyptic” (pp. 55 f.). The volume is also sup- 
plied with a list of standard Fe employed in the notes, an 
index, a map of the region northwest of the Dead Sea in which the 
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scrolls were discovered, a chart of Jewish scripts, and four photographic 
plates. A plan of Khirbet Qumran after excavation is printed on the 
endpapers. 

Chapter I retells factually and at length the now oft-told tale of the 
“discovery of an ancient library” and gives a catalogue of its contents. 
Chapter II informs the reader at the outset, “There is now sufficient 
evidence, to be supplemented as publication of the scrolls and reports 
of excavations in the vicinity of Qumran continue, to identify the people 
of the scrolls definitively with the Essenes” (p. 37). This undoubtedly 
represents the consensus of current scholarship including that of Pére 
de Vaux, Fr. J. T. Milik, and other members of the “team” with whom 
your reviewer had an opportunity to talk during a visit to Jerusalem 
in March, 1958. Nevertheless, there continues to be dissent from this 
view, as can be seen from the survey of the rival theories presented by 
Millar Burrows in More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, published since 
the completion of the present volume. For example, G. R. Driver, in 
a course of lectures delivered in Oxford in the winter of 1957-58, main- 
tained that the scroll writers belonged to the revolutionary party of the 
Zealots; a full length presentation of this hypothesis, which he shares 
with Cecil Roth, is promised for publication in 1959. 

In dealing with the old “classical” sources of information about the 
Essenes, especially the works of Philo and Josephus, Cross rightly calls 
attention to the well-known Hellenizing tendency of these authors. He 
concludes that “there are few discrepancies” between these sources and 
the new scrolls “which are not easily explained,” either by this tendency 
or by the “exterior view” or the “apologetic purposes” of the classical 
writers just named (pp. 52, 68, 77 f.). As a matter of fact, Cross makes 
a good case for the re-interpretation of these longer-known accounts in 
the light of the newly-found documents. In this light, the Essenes 
emerge as “priestly apocalyptists, not true ascetics” (p. 56). We cannot 
with felicity speak of Qumran as a “monastery,” or of the Essene sec- 
taries as “monks” (p. 74). It is precisely in these terms that Dr. Jean 
Daniélou, S. J. does speak of them in The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primi- 
tive Christianity recently translated from the French. Incidentally, one 
of the few remaining difficulties recognized by Cross (p. 77, n. 123) is 
Josephus’ reference to Essene early morning prayers “toward the sun,” 
a practice which Daniélou points out is condemned in Ezek. 8:16, con- 
trary to the usual Jewish orientation “toward Jerusalem,” as in Dan. 
6:10. The Manual of Discipline mentions praise addressed to God 
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“at the beginning of the dominion of light,” that is sunrise, but Says 
nothing about an eastward posture of the worshipper. 

Chapter II deals with “the Righteous Teacher and the Essenes,” 
Since information about the history of the community which produced 
the scrolls must be gleaned chiefly from cryptic typological allusions jn 
the pesharim or commentaries on Habakkuk, Psalm 37, Nahun, ete, 
(all in fragmentary state), the first task is the dating of the newly dis. 
covered documents by more objective means. Here Cross relies mainly 
on palaeography, a discipline in which he is a recognized expert, sup- 
ported by data obtained from excavations at the Khirbet Qumran. The 
former indicates that “all extant copies of sectarian works fall in the 
Hasmonaean and Herodian periods” (p. 89). The composition of the 
Rule of the Community, otherwise known as the Manual of Discipline, 
“must almost certainly be pressed back before 100 B.C.,” while th: 
so-called Damascus Document “was composed sometime after the death 
of the Righteous Teacher (which is referred to twice), yet before the 
Roman conquest of 63 B.C., as is shown by both palaeographical evi- 
dence and internal evidence” (p. 90). On the basis of coins found at 
Khirbet Qumran, “it is highly probable that the main building phase 
of Period I commenced not later than the reign of Alexander Jannaeus”, 
i.e. 103-76 B.C., and that the second period of occupation, after some 
damage by an earthquake in 31 B.C., began during the reign of Arche- 
laus, i.e. before A.D. 6 (pp. 42-44). 

“The founder of the sect” (Righteous Teacher) “was a Zadokite priest 
with Hasidic sympathies” who began his ministry late in the reign of 
Jonathan, or early in that of Simon, i.e. circa 142 B.C., when according 
to I Macc. 14:41-42 the establishment of the Hasmonaean high priest- 
hood marked the beginning of a new era in Israel (pp. 101-5). In the 
pesher on Hab. 2:5, 8, 15, “the wicked priest” who wronged the Right- 
eous Teacher and his party, is to be identified with Simon, the circum- 
stances of whose death as described in I Macc. 16:16 are alluded to in 
the pasher on Hab. 2:15 (pp. 111, 114). Without referring directly to 
the now generally rejected theory that the Righteous Teacher was 
among those crucified by Alexander Jannaeus, ca. 88 B.C., to which 
allusion is found in the pesher on Nahum 2:13-13, Cross goncludes 
“We do not know the time or the circumstances of the Righteous 
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-'Teacher’s death,” adding, “It is unlikely that he survived the reign of 


death, though Cross does not say this. 


John Hyrcanus” (p. 117). It would thus appear that the “main build- 
ing phase of Period I” at Qumran may have begun after the Teacher's 
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The Epistle to the Romans: Warper’s New 


Chapter IV deals largely with problems of historical and textual cri- 
ticism relating to the Old Testament, and chapter 'V treats “the Essenes- 
and the Primitive Church,” the latter an area in which differences of 
opinion are most likely to arise among interpreters of the scrolls. There 
‘; a concluding postscript on “the Essene faith and the Christian Gos- 
pel.” Here a little more might well have been made of a distinction 
between the two touched upon lightly by the author. Although the 
Damascus Document makes repeated use of Jeremiah’s phrase “new 
covenant,” nothing is said in that document of the description of it 
as an inward law written on the heart, although such an allusion does 
occur in the Thanksgiving Hymns. Rather the covenant entered into 
by the people of the scrolls was simply a renewal, perhaps annually, of 
the “old” Mosaic covenant. It remained for a “New Testament” writer 
to emphasize this inward character of the new covenant, “not in a writ- 
ten code, but in the Spirit” (II Cor. 3:6). And whereas according to 
the Manual of Discipline, in the coming time of visitation God will 
purify men by his holy spirit, the New Testament affirms that such 2 
divine “visitation” and outpouring of the Spirit has already taken place. 

Oscar J. F. Serrz _ 


Commentaries. 


=. 


Barrett. New York. 1957. pp. vili 4- 294. $4.c0. 
The author of this new commentary, who is Senior Lecturer in The- 
ology at the University of Durham, has already demonstrated his com- 
petence as a New Testament exegete in his commentary on the Greek 
text of the Gospel according to St. John, pubished in 1955. Since the 
volumes in this new series are to be based on English texts, much wis-_ 
dom has been shown in the decision of the general editor, Henry Chad- 
wick, and the publishers to permit each commentator to make his own 
translation, rather than to bind him to any existing standard version | 
however recent or excellent. While references to the Greek phrasing 
are thus kept at a minimum, they are provided, usually in parentheses 
easily skipped by the reader who lacks command of that language. He- 
brew roots also are occasionally mentioned, always in transliteration. | 
As in the Moffatt Commentaries, the full text of each section of the 
epistle is printed in black faced type preceding comment, and chapter 
and verse references appear at the top of each page, together with an > 
indication of the subject. A short introduction serves to place the 7 
epistle in the framework of Paul’s life and thought. There is also an’ 
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} index of names and subjects, and another listing Greek words aa | ‘i 
phrases discussed in the commentary. an 
As the proof of a pudding is in the eating, so the test of a comme, ov 
tary lies in its use as an aid to Bible study. Few read a commentyy tol 
through from beginning to end, for few, if any, commentaries are 4. sh 
signed to be read in this manner. It is enough if the desired inform. $C: 
tion in explication of the text is accurately and concisely presented fy, to 
‘ ready reference. If the commentary is also written in lucid style ap m 
! printed in eye-pleasing format, as the present volume is, so much th ch 
better. Ideally recommendation of such a work should be based q : wl 
7 actual and extended use in study or classroom. Meanwhile, the samp. B: 
ling of selected passages must suffice. tr 
Few portions of Romans present more problems of interpretatio; til 
than those dealing with God’s righteousness, and with justification, jy as 
3:21 ff. and 4:1 ff. Here Barrett’s work is clear and helpful. He e. fr 
plores briefly, but carefully, the O. T. background of these concepts, 3° 
| well as Paul’s method of treating his scriptural texts. Paul’s doctrin 
of justification by faith, Barrett concludes, “means no legal fiction, bu \ 
an act of forgiveness on God’s part, described in terms of the proceed. 
ings of a law court. Far from being a legal fiction, this is a creative 
act in the field of divine-human relations” (p. 76). In other words, it W 
really means that God does not act legalistically at all, since Paul a u 
' serts that his righteousness has been manifested apart from the lau, 
; and that although all men have sinned, they have been justified, as. P 
free gift, by God’s grace. The author’s treatment of the difficult vs. 2; I 
“ adequately covers the entire range of competing interpretations pro h 
posed, particularly for the Greek hilasterion, which is paraphrased in F 
the translation as “means of dealing with sin.” f 
Another crucial test might well be the passage on Adam and Chrit, 
in 5:12-21. Here Barrett seems to this reviewer a far more reliabk " 
guide than Nygren, or example, and in many ways preferable to Kna . 
(Interpreter’s Bible), or even Dodd (Moffatt Commentary). Further t 
on, an especially useful suggestion is made by Barrett for solving: ( 
; problem of the sequence of Paul’s thought in chapter 7, namely, to 
treat vss. 7-25 as a digression, regarding the “therefore” of 8:1 as 
resumption from 7:6. Actually, the connection of “no condemnation ... 
! in Christ Jesus” lies still farther back, in 5:16 ff and 6:3; even 6:1 f. 
is a digression necessitated by the anticipation of objections to the doc | 
| trine of “grace abounding” in 5:20. 
In view of current interest in the doctrine of two spirits in man it 


rrist 


the Qumran Manual of Discipline, one could have wished that in com- 
menting on 8:5 the author had done more than assert, “Paul does not 
mean that there exists such a ‘spirit of bondage’; the phrase i is a rhe- 
torical formation based upon ‘Spirit of ndeneion’, which is mentioned — 
shortly” (p. 163). If I Cor. 11:12 is likewise ‘rhetorical,’ Eph. 2:2 can” 
scarcely be so expained. Indeed, Barrett himself does not go so far 4 
to deny that Paul took eriously the common belief of his earliest readers 
in the existence of hostile spirits, since his translation in vertse 38 in- 
cludes: “neither angels nor their princes, . . . nor spiritual powers, 
whether above or below the level of earth... .” (p. 171). In comment. 
Barrett notes that Christ is “Lord over all spiritual powers, for he has_ 
triumphed over them in the Cross (Col. 2:15)” Thus there is still per- 
tinence in the judgment of Sanday (Romans, p. 223) that passages such 
as these are enough to show that “the Apostle must not be separated 
from the common beliefs of his countrymen.” Oscar J. F. Serrz 


M. Tulli Ciceronis de Natura Deorum: Libri Secundus et Tertius. Vdited by Arthur 
Stanley Pease. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958, pp. 537-1257. $17.50. 
The first volume of Dr. Pease’s magnificent edition of Cicero’s work 
was reviewed in ATR, Vol. XXXIX (1957), 264-267. The present vol- 
ume completes the edition. 

Cicero’s treatise On the Nature of the Gods was one of the most im- 
portant of his philosophical works, and formed one of the most price-. 
less legacies of the ancient world to the mediaeval and modern. Like 
his other philosophical books, it was not a creative work, but popu- 
larized the teaching of the schools. What he meant to do, in his en- 
forced leisure after the death of Caesar, was to popularize Greek philo- 
sophical thought in Latin, for the benefit of his fellow countrymen. The 
present Dialogue was an exposition and criticism of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism, the two most popular school of the time, from the pentane 
point of view. That he did not in turn present and criticize the aca- 
demic point of view is regrettable: but for Cicero that point of view 
had little to do with Platonism, but was identified with “suspense “7 
judgment” and the ability to find as many reasons against as for any 
given doctrine or belief! The Platonism comes out in the material he 
borrows from Posidonius, who was an eclectic, largely imbued with 
Platonic thought. 

After the demolition of Epicureanism in Book One, Book ‘Two opens 
with an exposition and defense of Stoicism by Lucilius Balbus, along 
the traditional lines: (a) the gods exist—there are many proofs; (b)_ 
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the divine nature is also clearly recognizable; (c) there is both a provi- 
dential government of the world as a whole, and also (d) divine care 
for the individual. ‘To this Cotta replies in Book Three, following the 
same four divisions and showing that Balbus’s evidence is not com- 
pelling and unanswerable. 

The influence of Book Two on later thought, including Christian 
theology, is patent. ‘To this day we share the views expressed there, 
viz. that God can be known by the light of “natural reason” (Chris- 
tianity as a whole has never agreed to its repudiation), and we stil] 
think, with the Stoics, Aristotle, and Immanuel Kant, that the starry 
heavens above and the inner voice of human conscience both testify 
to the existence and authority of the Supreme Being, God. The so- 
called “theistic arguments” have been riddled time and again; never- 
theless, men still insist that the question, “Can man by searching find 
out God?” must be answered Yes, at least in some degree, though the 
full revelation is God’s act, not man’s. 

For these reasons, the theological student must make the acquaint- 
ance of Cicero’s work, as well as the student of philosophy, history of 
religions, or of culture in general. It is a great summary and store- 
house of the best ancient thought on its subject, in an age of declining 
faith, growing skepticism, and at the hands of a man without deep 
convictions on any subject, political or religious. But he had a won- 
derful style, and his Latin is a marvellous example of clarity, force, and 
illumination. The student now has available to him the best commen- 
tary on Cicero’s Nature of the Gods that has ever been written. The 
great work by J. B. Mayor (1885) is superseded—though it must never 
be discarded. And the studies of the past seventy years—in fact all 
studies since the Renaissance—are summarized, criticized, and evalu- 
ated in the priceless footnotes of this edition. The longer notes (for 
example, on Castor and Pollux, p. 553; “divine” Plato, p. 619; religion 
as cultus, p. 737; the virtues and God, p. 1035 ff.) have gathered to- 
gether the most relevant material in ancient literature and in modern 
criticism for the elucidation of Cicero’s allusions, references and cita- 
tions. I only wish that I might have enjoyed the benefit of this com- 
mentary when I translated the long series of passages from Cicero in 
my Ancient Roman Religion (1957, pp. 78-156). Let us hope that the 
fine commentary on De Divinatione which Dr. Pease edited some years 
ago (2 vols., 1920-23) will now be reprinted to accompany the present 
work. Together they form a superb introduction to the whole world 
of thought on religion at the end of the Hellenistic Age and the begin- 
ning of the Roman Empire. FrepertcK C, Grant 
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Eucharist and Sacrifice. By Gustav Aulén, ‘Tr. by Wahlstrom. Muhlenberg 
Press, 1958. Pp. 212. $3.50. 


In this book Bishop Aulén attempts to present a balanced doctrine 
of the eucharistic sacrifice against the background of current ecumeni- 
cal discussions. In Part 1 he summarizes various modern pronounce- 
ments (e.g. Edinburgh and Lund), some Anglican views (Hicks, Hebert, 
Dix. A. M. Ramsey), and two Roman treatments (Masure and Pas- 
cher). Part 2 studies the Reformation doctrine with particular ref- 
erence to Luther. Part 3 interprets the N. T. material, while Part 4 
presents the Bishop’s summary and conclusions. 

Bishop Aulén (aided by his translator) writes with ease and lucidity. 
He presents his material in brief compass, organizes it well, and makes 
himself clear. Whether his conclusions will commend themselves to the 
Church is another question. 

. The author’s fundamental point is this: the perfect sacrifice has 
been made once for all by Christ in his death. There can be no further 
sacrifice in a strict sense. This one sacrifice is “eternally valid.” As 

| such it is “eternally present.” But it is present as a cgmpleted act, 

not as something now continuing. The High Priestly “offering” in 
heaven “does not refer to that atoning sacrifice through which he has 
created the new age and established the new order, but rather to the 
intercession which the heavenly High Priest in solidarity with his church 

} makes in order that the work of redemption may be realized on earth” 

(p. 167). “Christ is ever active in completing his work of redemption;” 
but “it is equally essential to maintain that his redemptive sacrifice is 
definitive, and that we cannot speak of its continuation” (p. 190). Hence 

Aulén vigorously objects to such phrases as we “offer Christ.” To him 

they turn “the biblical kerygma upside down” (p. 199). The Eucharist 

is the “great service of thanksgiving” in which we offer our praise in. 
union “with the great paean of praise in heaven,” and “include our 
prayers in the intercession of our great High Priest” (p. 199). Because 
the Lord is present his sacrifice is present. And “the living Lord 
cannot be present without actualizing his sacrifice” (p. 193). But this 
actualization does not mean that the sacrifice continues (p. 149), but | 
that the heavenly intercession is going on, as we participate in the dying 

and rising of Christ (p. 193). 

There are three weakness of Aulén’s thesis. First, he does not make 
any rigorous analysis of the concept of sacrifice. He comes nearest to 
this in treating the New Testament material (p. 144 ff.), but it is far 
from rising above the conventional. Second, he does not see that to 
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speak of an act as “eternally present,” being “actualized” in the pres- 
ent, implies that it is now zoing on. That is why the Church speaks 
of “offering Christ.” W:¢ can it mean that this historic act is “eter. 
nally present,” unless it means that the Cross is always in the heart of 
God—that he is the Suffering God, not once in history, but in his very 
nature? Otherwise, to say the Cross is “eternally present” merely means 
it is an historical fact perpetually remembered and recalled, either by 
God or by us. Thirdly, Aulén does not grapple with the mythological 
problem. What do we really mean when we talk about the Cross as 
a definitive, once-for-all act of God? We are not talking in historical 
terms, but in religious, mythological terms. And if so, then how can 
we be sure of the Jogic of what we are talking about? How can we be 
so sure as Aulén that we should not say we “offer Christ”? The burn- 
ing issue in modern theology is to discover the rules by which we can 
make meaningful religious statements, and the logic by which we can 
rule out wrong ones. Bishop Aulén does not illuminate this issue; and 
he provides us no convincing reason why we should or should not ac- 
cept his view. 

That does not mean that his book will not be widely welcomed, es- 
pecially in ecumenical circles. Certainly he will help those to whom 
all talk about the eucharistic sacrifice is dubious, to understand some- 
thing of its depth. For this we should indeed be grateful to Bishop 
Aulén. C. C. Ricuarpson 


Ecumenical Studies in Worship Series. ¥dited by J. G. Davies and A. Raymond 
George. No. 1. Essays on the Lord’s Supper. By Oscar Cullmann and F. J. 
Leenhardt. Tr. by J. G. Davies. pp. 87. No. 2. Worship in the Church of 
South India. By T. S. Garrett. pp. 62. No. 3. 4n Experimental Liturgy. By 

J. G. Davies. G. F. Cope and D. A. Tytler. pp. 72. John Knox Press, 

1958. $1.50 each. $5.00, set of four. 

These first three numbers in the Ecumenical Studies in Worship 
series provide really stimulating reading. In their intention to detour 
the roadblocks left by reformation controversies the editors have done 
well in their selection of these materials. 

The two essays chosen for the first number are of unequal value. 
The first, oldest and shortest, by Cullmann, “The Meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper in Primitive Christianity,” appeared in Revue d’Histoire et de 
Philosophie Religieuse, Strasbourg, in 1936. Cullmann’s main point 
seemed to be that exclusive stress in the Lord’s Supper on the death of 
Christ has led to distortion of the primitive meaning and flavor of the 
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rite, and needs to be balanced by the eucharistic notes arising out of 
the resurrection victory, and the consequent presence of the living 
Christ, present at the table with His disciples. With this contention 
there could scarcely be disagreement today. But the evidence adduced 
and the arguments based upon them are something less than satisfy- 
ing. Can we actually assume that the evidence of The Acts of Thomas, 
The Acts of Peter and The Didache can be used to reflect a more primi- 
tive eucharistic meaning and practice than I Corinthians? And can we 
accept Cullmann’s contention that St. Paul was rebuking the Corin- 
thians for exclusive emphasis on the risen Christ in their riotous eu- 
charistic practices rather than unmindfulness of its religious significance 
at all? And did he thus overlay the original meaning of the rite with 
association with the Cross? Yet, despite his peculiarities of argument, 
Cullmann makes a point well worth weighing in the search for common 
ground for ecumenical understanding in worship. 

F. J. Leenhardt’s essay, “This is My Body,” appeared in Cahiers 
Theologiques 37, (Neuchatel and Paris, 1955). It is the freshest, most 
exciting piece of work in eucharistic theology to come to notice in many 
years. Leenhardt examines the philosophical basis of sixteenth century 
theology, against which he counters the Judaic thought-world in which 
our Lord lived. To follow his thought, Leenhardt says one must accept 
the faith that Jesus Christ is God’s eternal Son, through whom all 
things are made. Once grant this, then when He wills bread to be His 
body, whenever we gather in His Name to make eucharist, it is His 
body, for things serve the purpose their Maker and Master bids them 
toserve. Transsubstantiation is in this most real sense true; the living 
Christ who commands the bread to be His body to His faithful, brings 
Himself through it to the communicating faithful, even though the 
chemist could prove the bread still to be bread in its physical compo- 
sition after consecration. 

Leenhardt next considers the question of eucharistic sacrifice. The 
revulsion felt by Protestants toward this concept is due to the almost 
inevitable assumption that to accept it means believing that the Eu- 
charist adds to the expiatory work of the death of Christ, which to the 
Christian cannot be. Yet the Protestant in reaction almost entirely 
eliminates the idea of sacrifice, and this leaves the Lord’s Supper as a 
bare commemoration, with the Cross so remote in time that the present 
may seem unredeemed. The reconcillation, Leenhardt believes, lies 
in the recognition that the Cross, an event in history, is not an event 
that is merely past, but the saving act which God has “inserted into 
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history” with ever contemporaneous application for those who are 
made present with the living and present Lord. Like the Passover, 
the Lord’s Supper is raised through faith above past history to be ay 


ever present action of the risen Christ. The sacrifice of Christ Leen. | 


hardt sees as not something exceptional which Jesus did on the Cross, 
but rather the culmination of what He was ever doing through His 
life and ministry, giving Himself in love. And as He gave Himself jp 
His ministry and on His Cross that we might be saved, so He is actiys 
to the same end in every eucharist. 

Considering the probem of the efficacy of the rite, Leenhardt rests 
this, too, upon the efficacious will of the Living Lord, but points out 
the reality of man’s freedom of will, to refuse or accept. He considers 
the doctrine of opus operatum and the historic objections to it. No one 
wants to rest in magic; yet if one holds steadfastly in mind that it js 
the Christ who is active in the Sacrament, no danger of magic remains: 
we may believe that He who promised does perform. Leenhardt then 
goes on to guard against the dangerous assumptions of individualism, 
pointing out that Christ’s purpose is for the unity of His people, this 
sacrament is the sacrament of unity, and thus the objectivity is an 
objectivity within the context of the Church. 

The nature of the grace of the sacrament is the last question which 
Leenhardt considers, and once again he cuts across the grain of old 
controversies by pointing out that what happens to the recipient in 
Holy Communion is what the personal Christ Himself by personal ac- 
tion causes to happen, and this must be understood in personal rather 


~ 


than mechanical terms. He gives Himself in love to us that we might , 


respond with that servitude to Him which is perfect freedom. 

Leenhardt’s essay should be regarded as required reading by all who 
are minded to discuss worship in ecumenical terms. 

In the second booklet in the series, T. S. Garrett gives an interesting 
account of the progress so far made in the Church of South India to- 
ward developing the forms and use of liturgical worship. Out of the 
need for rites for the Eucharist and ordination at the first synodical 
gatherings upon the inception of the Union has come a continuing pro 
cess of study and composition resulting in some already much-admired 
liturgical compilations. In the process it has appeared that the fusing 
of previously separate traditions has gone on practically unconsciously. 
The principal failing so far, Garrett thinks, is that of the development 
of genuine native Indian forms of expression. The elements that have 


fused to constitute the liturgy have been Western ones, though the 
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Indian Christians have taken them as their own. The most hearten- 
ing thing in Garrett’s story is the sense of naturalness and harmony in 
the process of growing together in worship which seems to run through 
it. 

An Experimental Liturgy contains an introductory essay, the liturgy 
devised, and a running commentary thereon. All three are the fruit of 
a seminar conducted by the Rev. J. G. Davies at the University of 
Birmingham in 1956 on the subject, “Problems of Liturgical Revision.” 
The members attempted to get behind the conflicting traditions mir- 
rored in the Book of Common Prayer and The Directory of Public 
Worship to an expression in which all can share, yet which preserves 
all the fulness of meaning in the worship of the entire Church. Four 
principles guided the effort. First, the liturgy they produced was not 
to adhere too closely to any single tradition. Second, it had to be 
based on a study of all the traditional rites, Eastern as well as Western, 
old and new. ‘Third, it should be as biblical as possible; and last, its 
eucharistic theology must be tested by the whole of the theological 
structure, particularly the doctrine of the Church. The liturgy coming 
out of this should enable the worshipping congregation maximum par- 
ticipation in a rite which is true to the Christian faith. 

A very careful study of the order and necessary content of such a 
liturgy is described in the introductory essay. The liturgy itself, and 
the commentary upon it, are printed on facing pages in the second 
section of the book. As an experiment, the product is certainly ad- 
mirable, and reads better than the Eucharistic Liturgy in our Prayer 
Book Studies, but not as well as that of the Church of South India. The 
effort of the members of this seminar should be repeated by many 
groups toward the working out of a genuinely ecumenical vehicle for 
worship. 

All three of these studies should greatly aid our understanding of the 
tasks ahead in the development of a common mind in Christians of all 


traditions along the way toward the reunion of the Church. 
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Critique of Religion and Philosophy. By Walter Kaufmann. Harper and Brothers, 
1958, pp. xvil + 325. $5.00. 

To many readers, the author will be known for his books on Nietz- 

sche (Nietzsche and The Pocket Nietzsche) and his volume, Existen- 


tialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre. In his current book there is a wide- 
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ranging discussion of many aspects of religion and, in briefer com 
of philosophy. The treatment is informed, aphoristic, in places 
but not notably systematic. 


Pass, 
Witty, 


The “Critique” begins with a consideration of philosophy, philoso- 
phers, and the philosophic enterprise and goes on to an estimate of 
the contemporary revolt against philosophy, as traditionally under. 
stood, in the dual form of existentialism and analytic philosophy (loose- 

ly termed by some “positivism”) derivative from G. E. Moore by way 
of Wittgenstein. Chapters IV, V, and VI begin the critique of re. 
ligion, epecially in the Christian tradition as the author understands 
it. His darts fly at, and sometimes but not always hit, Plato, Thomas 
Aquinas, Kant, Pascal, Tillich, Bultmann, even Freud. 

A “between-the-acts” skit, or series of three skits, is introduced in 
the form of three dialogues between Satan and a “Theologian,” ; 
“Christian,” and an “Atheist.” Much of the previous argument is re- 
peated as are points which will be brought up again in the book. 

The author now returns to his main theme and discusses specific 
religions—Buddhism, Zen Buddhism, Judaism which is in the author’ 
view to be commended because it is non-theological (!), Liberal Pro- 
testantism, and “Christianity.” In passing the author endeavours in 
this section to give Reinhold Niebuhr his lumps. There follows a dis- 
cussion of “Mysticism,” regarded by the author apparently as the last 
refuge of scoundrels, which includes a criticism of Fromm’s Two Re- 
ligions theory (a perceptive analysis to the mind of the reviewer). Chap- 
ter X discusses scripture as poetry, but not mere poetry. Here the 
target is mainly “higher criticism” which is regarded as the illegitimate 
offspring of Hegelianism and Darwinism. The concluding chapter 
sets the genesis of religion in “Man’s Ontological Interest,” his sense 
of privation, his desire to be as the gods. Religion expresses man’s 
aspiration. “The original sin of religion is to objectify the divine and 
to accept as final some dogma, sacrament, or ritual.” The conflict is 
not fundamentally between “reason” and “religion” although religion 
has frequently made war on reason and reason has been employed to 
criticize beliefs without seeing what they point to. Rather, the choice 
is between criticism and idolatry. 

What does all this add up to? An adequate critique of Critique would 
be as long as the original. Moreover, the author cunningly forestalled 
much which might be said in reply by his section called “Gerrymand- 
ering” (pp. 157 ff.). It is his contention that as politicians are given 
to arranging and rearranging their districts in artificial ways, so the- 
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ologians treat the views of their opponents and the evidence which 
might corroborate their own positions. “Theologians do not do this 
incidentally ; this is Theology.” ‘Theology is something one does like 
a jig-saw puzzle but not really like such a puzzle because the theologian 
has the finished picture in his head and leaves out what does not fit and 
bends or twists, the pieces to his purpose. 

The section is concluded by the following sentence, “Of course, this 
Critique is exceptionally vulnerable to slander by quotation and critics 
cursed with short breath, structure blindnes, and myopia will be ail 
but bound to ‘gerrymander’ it.” 

Risking this opprobrium, the reviewer will presume to comment 
briefly on three points. First, the book might have been more enjoy- 
able, even exciting to read, because as suggested above, the author’s 
approach is in many respects illuminating, fresh and witty. It is mar- 
red, however, by repetitiousness, by a tiresome reesort to outmoded 
polemics of an older day; e.g., Paul is the real founder of Christianity 
and the corrupter of a simple, albeit mistaken, ethical gospel of Jesus, 
and too many typographical errors. The reviewer hastens to add that 
it is realised that these objections are quite “subjective;” nonetheless 
they may be sources of irritation to other readers. 

Secondly, for the author “theology” is a nasty word representing a 
secondary, parasitical, and wholly defensive expression of religion in 
its essential purity. ‘Theology is the particular sin of Christianity mak- 
ing it, not a little but a great deal, lower than the angels, i.e. Judaism 
and Buddhism. The non-theological character of the latter, with the 
possible and lamentable exception of the Four Noble Truths, is com- 
mendable. Judaism as represented in the Old Testament and in rab- 
binical teaching, it is argued with considerable seriousness, is almost 
wholly non-theological. Philo and Maimonides are by-passed as “peri- 
pheral.” 

It is doubtful that this special pleading on behalf of Judaism would 
be generally acceptable to adherents of Judaism, orthodox or liberal. 
But a striking omission in Kaufmann’s discussion is the almost total 
absence of attention to Islam. The religion of such a large proportion 
of the world’s population cannot be safely ignored even for the sake 
of brevity or simplification of the argument. This enormous lacuna 
leaves the suspicion that the inclusion of Islam would have interfered 
with the tidy scheme of Christianity as the theological religion and 
raised further doubts as to the non-theological nature of Judaism. The 

author’s effort to put asunder what some of us believe God has joined 
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together, the Judaeo-Christian tradition, would have been greatly im- 
_perilled by the embarrassing presence of the other great monotheistic 
religion, Islam, with its ancient and impressive theological system(s), 

The concluding comment is that the “truth” of Christianity or of 
“Religion” in the thinking of the author is not historical, scientific, pro- 
- positional, nor existential. In the school of contemporary analytical 

philosophers the meaning of ethical or religious statements is “com. 

mital,” either for oneself or, hopefully, for others. Religious language 
is not without significance but what it says, in the opinion of the “ordj- 
“nary usage” linguistic philosophers, is not something about God, as 
traditionally understood, or man or the world but something about 
the speaker’s value-system and his understanding of its obligations. 

Philosophy has become for such a “practical” science, an “how-to- 
do-it” enterprise. The theologian, if the use of such an obscene word 

may be forgiven, must be grateful for the critical and analytical dis- 
cipline introduced as a corrective for the fuzzy homiletics which has 
too long passed unchallenged. However, the theologian still has the 
task of ascertaining what to say even though he may have learned how 
to say it just as the teacher must be concerned whether there is any- 
thing to teach as well as mastering the techniques of pedagogy. This 
is to say that religion through worship, moral action, and belief ex- 
presses more than a subjective “ontological concern” although it in- 
cludes that; it maintains also in one way or another, rightly or wrongly, 
a reality judgment. Drew KEeEttey 


Man’s Ultimate Commitment. By Wenry Nelson Wieman. Carbondale, IIL: 


Southern Illinois University Press, 1958. pp. 318. $5.95. 
_ Henry Nelson Wieman, currently serving as Distinguished Visiting 
Professor of Philosophy at Southern Illinois University, has long been 
known as a leading exponent of the theological position variously des- 
cribed as “religious naturalism” or “naturalistic theism.” Naturalism, 
for Wieman, is defined by two claims: (1) all actualities are temporal, 
occurring in time even if they are everlasting; and (2) all knowledge 
of actualities must be gained by empirical methods requiring observa- 
tion of predicted consequences. The fundamental religious question 
is: What operates in human life to transform man, as he cannot trans- 
form himself, to save him from evil; to bring him to the greatest good, 
provided that he give himself to this transforming power with that 
wholeness of self which is called religious faith? (Dr. Wieman’s article, 
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“Naturalism”, in the Handbook of Christian Theology, New York, 

1958). 

The present volume is an extended answer to this fundamental 
question, and its central theme (upon which the author rings all the 
changes) is “creativity.” By this key term is not meant creative work 
(art, science, social organization) but “the creative transformation of 
the individual in the wholeness of his being” (p. 3). Creativity in- 
volves “an expanding of the range and diversity of what the individual 
can know, evaluate, and control . . . an increasing of his ability to un- 
derstand appreciatively other persons and peoples across great barriers 
of estrangement and hostility . . . an increasing of the freedom of the 
individual... (and an) increasing [of] the capacity of the individual 
to integrate into the uniqueness of his own individuality a greater di- 
versity of experience...” (p. 4). Creativity occurs when individuals 
engage in “creative interchange” to bring forth the spiritual fruits 
just mentioned. 

Dr. Wieman divides his work into two main parts of almost equal 
length: Part I, “The Call to Commitment,” in which the real Theos in 
his system, “creativity,” is given both extensive and intensive treat- 
ment; and Part II, “Institutions under Commitment,” in which the 
Church, Education, Industry, Government, Organization, and History 
are successively scrutinized, in an attempt to demonstrate the relevance 
of the naturalistic theology to our common life in a world-community- 
in-the-making. ‘True to his school of thought, the author avoids using 
personalistic terms, or terms of personal encounter (so much part and 
parcel of the biblical way of thinking!), because of his conviction that 
such terms involve an evocative, emotionally comforting but inaccurate 
use of language which is inimical to clear thinking about the supremely 
meaningful Reality upon which man’s highest good depends. Reason 
is enthroned as the umpire in the theological process, being defined as 
“the method of analysis, observation, inference, prediction, experiment, 
and logical coherence” (p. 138), by which alone trustworthy knowledge 
is to be gained. “Only by reason can we discover what beliefs and affr- 
mations about God are true and which ones are false” (p. 144). 

The ultimate religious commitment as set forth in this volume is of 
a dual character. One part demands that one seek above all things 
to provide in every situation the conditions most favorable for appreci- 
ative understanding between oneself and the other persons concerned, 
and to yield oneself to whatever transformation must occur in oneself 
to achieve this appreciative understanding of others. The other part 
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(required because of the fallibility of the human mind) demands a self. 
giving to the reality which sustains, saves, and transforms, a reality 
which in its mystery lies beyond the reach of my present knowledge 
and my present errors. To get the viewpoint of the other person ap- 
preciatively and profoundly and reconcile it with his own so far as pos- 
sible is the supreme achievement of man and his “highest vocation” 
(p. 170). The mission of the church, as the author sees it, is thus “to 
evangelize in the sense of winning men to thie kind of dual commit. 
ment” (p. 168), one arm of which reaches after the best knowledge 
attainable concerning what sustains, saves, and transforms, and the 
other arm of which reaches out to the mystery of that reality which 
can never be completely comprehended. 

When Dr. Wieman looks at the existing religions in the world, hs 
finds them all inadequate, in comparison with his own religion of cre- 
ativity. His continual theme is that “God interpreted as creativity 
meets religious need much better than God represented to be a super- 
natural and almighty power” (p. 177). What answers prayer (and 
Wieman’s Theos is always a “What” and never a “Who”!) is the cre- 
ative interchange beetween all factors involved in praying: “It is im- 
possible to show how a supernatural person could answer prayer in 
this natural world but it is quite possible to show how the creativity 
present in creative interchange can answer prayer” (p. 175). For this 
present reviewer, suffice it to say that Dr. Wieman’s attempts to build 
a case for impersonal praying are completely unconvincing, not to say 
ridiculous. Creative communication must be chosen by all men as 
their ruling concern, if the course of this present world is to be changed 
“from drift to direction,” and the precise function of religion is to lead 
men to commit themselves to it without reservation. “One religion may 
give the name of ‘Christ’ to this kind of interchange which produces the 
appreciative understanding of love between individuals and peoples. 
Another religion may call it the will of God as revealed in the Torah 
or the Koran. ... However much the various religions may otherwise 
differ in doctrine and belief... this creative relation between human 
beings should be made ceentral in them all if we are to find the way 
of salvation from degradation and dehumanization” (p. 55 

Christianity in particular is singled out for special critical treatment, 
and is found wanting on the grounds that it was shaped to meet the 
needs of a mentality different from the needs of a mind created in 
modern city culture. On that account it should undergo “extensive re- 
interpretation”: “Christianity as currently practiced cannot escape the 
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confines of one particular tradition and so cannot meet the need of man 
living under conditions of a world-wide city culture. Such a religion 
has never yet appeared on earth; but it may appear. Out of Chris-— 
tianity and out of other traditional religions may emerge a form of re- 
ligious commitment able to realize the mind-making potentialities of 
city culture and able to save from its destructive potentialities” (p. 263). 
Enough material has been quoted to indicate the theological climate 
of Man’s Ultimate Commitment. For one who has been accustomed 
in theology to doing serious business with the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, it seems both 
pathetic and tragic that Dr. Wieman sincerely believes that ecntiathy 
century man is going to be challenged and won by the pale philosophi- 
cal abstraction here offered that man by this particular philosopher _ 
This reviewer is inclined to agree with Sigmund Freud, writing as a 
critic of both religion and philosophy in his The Future of an Illusion, 
when he said that “Philosophers stretch the meaning of words until 
they retain scarcely anything of their original sense; by calling ‘God’ 
some vague abstraction which they have created for themselves, they 
pose as deists, as believers, before the world; they may even pride 
themselves on having attained a higher and purer idea of God, although 
their God is nothing but an insubstantial shadow and no longer the 
mighty personality of religious doctrine.” At least when Dr. Freud 
rejected the faith of his fathers he knew what he was rejecting! 


Essays in Liberality. By Alec R. Vidler. S.C. M. Press, 1957, p. 189. 

The theme by which Dr. Vidler connects these ten essays, themselves 
produced over the years since the end of the war, is one which the 
author has long been concerned to define, emphasize and exemplify. In 
his previous works he has dealt with liberal theologians and written 
liberal theology. In the first of these brief pieces, “Christianity, Liber- 
alism, and Liberality” (1951), he sets a tone of appreciation for those 
men of recent generations for whom derision as “liberals” has in our 
time become a theological fashion. “The nineteenth century revivals--_ 
Evangelical, Catholic and Liberal—have spent their force,” and while 
“Anglo-Saxon Christians, who are still living in the late afterglow of 
Liberalism, find themselves ill at ease” in the European atmosphere 
of a twilight which may be followed either by night or dawn, yet in 
Britain “no voice has yet been uplifted that has the note of authentic 
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and inspired prophecy.” In this circumstance the author can condone 
impatience with Liberalism as an ideology while pleading for a liber. 
ality which “is not the opposite of conservative, but of fanatical o 
bigoted or intransigent,” especially for theology in a day which ap- 
parently calls for voices which rudely awaken. 

The seventh of these essays is the only other one which might be 
called an essay on liberality; it is the Gore Memorial Lecture of 1935 
entitled “Bishop Gore and Liberal Catholicism.” Gore is indeed the 
subject, but a clarification of liberal catholic ideals even in those points : 
at which Gore falls under their judgment, in the object of the lecture. « 

All the others deal with certain, mostly “off-beat” theological issue; 
in a manner which displays the esprit large which the author sets a 


33 


the distinguishing mark of liberality. In a brief statement on “The = 
Future of Theology” (1956) he proposes that neither fundamentalists, y 
modernists nor mediating theologians seem likely to hold that future; on 
rather, if there is to be a future revival of theology, it will hinge upon thi 
breaking the present and past “clerical monopoly” over the endeavor, un 
and the emergence of theology as a lay enterprise. “Freedom and Re- Bu 
sponsibility” (1955) is a remarkably clear Christian answer to the ms 
question over determinism. “History according to the Bible” (1949) is a 
the longest and most systematic of all these pieces, itself not really val 
systematizing but suggesting great themes of the biblican approach to ac 
history. There follow as rather minor pieces “Holy Worldliness” If 


(1956), “The Welfare State: a Christian View” (1952), “What is - 


Anglicanism?” (1948), “The Appalling Religiousness of America” ‘2 
(1947) and “The Obedience of a Christian Intellectual” (1946). 

Like all of Dr. Vidler’s writings, these essays are edifying, for they Fr 
show that criticism of a constructive sort is a product rather than a wi 
negation of the spirit of liberality. While it is appropriate that they he 
have been gathered together around a uniting theme, they remain th 
curiously miscellaneous and disjoined. Their interest lies in the read- ee 
er’s accompaniment of the author as he probes at various points fo 
through the traditional boundary of the circle of theology from within. ms 
At the point of the doctrine of the church, the boundary is barely lo 
stretched and certainly not broken. wl 

Even though a programme of that inquiry is here neither fully des- ' 
cribed nor consistently carried out, still the attitude which allows such : 
inquiry is plainly delineated and adequately exemplified. ke 
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L’kvangile et le mythe dans la pensée de 
Rudolt Bultmann. By Giovanm 
Miegge. Trans. by Helene Naef; 
avant-propos de J.-L. Leuba. Neu- 
chatel: Delachaux & Niestle, 1958, 
p. 130. Sw. Fr. 7.80. 


If a critic can safely assume that the 
object of his criticism is known and 
understood by his readers, he may dis- 
pense with detailed exposition. In the 
case of Dr. Bultmann’s program of in- 
terpreting the myth of the New Testa- 
ment, or even more fundamentally of his 
use of the term myth, the critic makes 
this assumption at the risk of being mis- 
understood himself, or of allowing Dr. 
Bultmann to be misunderstood. In_ his 
carefully documented exposition and cri- 
tique of Dr. Bultmann’s program, Prof. 
Miegge has studiously avoided generali- 
vations and value judgments, preferring to 
act as interpreter of the Marburg Doctor. 
If for no other reason, this monograph 
should be commended to students eager 
to understand the debate over £nt- 
mythologisierung. 

After a preface by J. L. Leuba, the 
French edition of this monograph begins 
with a lucid statement of “Le probléme;” 
here Prof. Miegge traces the history of 
the debate since 1941, its main concern, 
and the necessity of facing the problem 
raised by Bultmann. ‘Three chapters 
follow dealing successively with Bult- 
mann’s method of interpretation, the theo- 
logical and philosophical climate out of 
which he speaks and to which he speaks, 
and the context in which his use of the 
term myth is to be seen. ‘Throughout 
these chapters, the author refers regularly 
to Bultmann’s published contributions to 
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the discussion and to the exchanges he 
has had with both his opponents and his 
supporters. The conclusion, “Christ et 
ses bienfaits,” is an excellent summary 
and synthesis. In an appendix are gathered o 
together in an interesting way the various” 
views expressed upon Dr. Bultmann by 
Roman Catholic scholarship. 

The purpose of this work is to introduce 
the Romanic speaking world to a debate 
which has produced almost as much heat 
as light in the Germanic sphere. The 
value of the book lies in Prof. Miegge’s — 
deep penetration to the crucial issues at 
stake; he is careful to distinguish between — 
Sultmann’s statement of the problem and 
his solution to it. Rightly, Miegge’s | 
contention is that the New Testament 
must be interpreted; “et ce probléme 
d’hermeneutique est justement celui que 
3ultmann a ravivé avec sa Thése (sans 
doute trop negative at desagréablement 
polemique) sur la demythésation” (p. 95). 

Mme. Naef has translated the author’s 
L’Evangelo e il mito (1956), slightly — 
revised, for inclusion in the series Biblio-— 
théque théologique, edited by J.-J. von 
Allmen, in which have already appeared 


a score of monographs. Her translation | 
is clear and literary adequately reflecting 
Prof. Miegge’s almost lyrical Italian. 


On the Philosophy of History. By Jacques 
Maritain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1958. pp. $3.50. 

This series of lectures at the University 

7 

of Notre Dame in 1955, with a number of. 
additions, is a brief and neat statement — 
of Maritain’s philosophy with special 
reference to the problem of the historical. 
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As might be expected, he begins from his 
Thomistic presuppositions but as is so 
often the case with Maritain he does not 
stop there. He does his best to provide 
for the dynamic drives of the historical 
realm; and he concludes that while there 
is no “rational” explanation of history 
(for it is “not a problem to be solved but 
a mystery to be looked at’), there is the 
possibility of its “characterized, 
interpreted or deciphered in a_ certain 
measure and as to certain general as- 
pects.” Hence we can read it theistically, 
even “christianly;’ and this kind of 
reading is, for Maritain as for all Christ- 
ian thinkers, the ultimate explanation of 
its mystery, dimly grasped, as it must be, 
by mortal men. M. Maritain writes, as 
always, clearly and on the whole simply; 
and this little work provides a very good 
introduction to the depth of his insight 
(whether or not we agree with his pre- 
suppositions and details) into the Christ- 
ian way of seeing things. 


being 


W. N. P. 


The Meaning of Immortality in Iluman 
Experience. By William Ernest 
Hocking. Harper and Brothers, 1957, 
pp. 263. $3.50. 


In this new book by Professor Hocking 
we have a companion volume to his The 
Meaning of God in Human Experience. 
In both volumes the important theme is 
asserted and defended that experience says 
not only that we desire God and Im- 
mortality but it indicates the validity of 
these ideas. There is an enduring po- 
tentiality in life which reveals our being 
as involving more than the now or the 
span of life in this world. Professor Hock- 
ing agrees with the deepest insights of 
the mystics who all have known that ex- 
perience involves vastly more than that 
contained within the limits imposed upon 
it by Kant. The 
restlessness of our hearts for God and 


the empiricists or 
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Immortality is wedded with indications 
of the truth which we are instinctively 
seeking. _ As Hocking himself says, “Ap 
age steeped like our own in the output 


of two centuries of eager anthropology 
cannot but find itself embarrassed with 
its richness in the folklore of the Beyond” 


J. S. M, 


Life of Evelyn Underhill, by Margret 
Cropper. Harper and Brothers, 1938, 
PP. 244. $3.75. 


This book will be of interest to two 
groups of readers: those who are admirers 
of Evelyn Underhill, and those who are 
not particularly in her camp but who 
wonder just what sort of people mystics 
are. 

It is the only biography of Miss Under. 
hill to date; and it provides an oppor 
tunity to discover of what the everyday 
life of a modern, Christian mystic con- 
sists. 

The book is slow in starting but soon 
becomes alive, making the reader feel that 
he is getting to know this famous autho- 
ress at a depth which is generally denied 
us in our ordinary relationships. This 
is particularly true in chapters nine 
through thirteen, which are filled with her 
letters to Baron von Hiigel and his re 
plies. Here we are brought into contact 
with the central concerns of her life as 
she is experiencing them, and at the 
same time we are allowed to see what her 
life looked like to those around her as 
she was facing these inner struggles. 


If you can put up with the dullness of 
the first few chapters, this book affords 
you the chance to meet Evelyn Underhill 
in her pilgrimage from atheism to theo 
centric mysticism, to Christian mysticism. 
There is much in this book that the 
reader will find addressed to his own ex- 
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The Two Cities. By John A. Hutchison. 
Doubleday and Company, 1958, pp. 
190. $3.50. 


The chairman of the department of re- 
igion at Columbia University has given 
ys in his new book a study of the relation- 
ship between the State and the Church. 
The work is historical in character, with 
concluding chapters summarizing the re- 
sults of the author’s investigation. Dr. 
Hutchison concludes that 
mocracy” is the systematic relationship 
which, in Reinhold Niebuhr’s famous 
dictum, provides for our situation since 


“liberal de- 


“man is good enough to make decocracy 
possible, and bad enough to make it neces- 
sary.” This is a good book, readable and 
instructive; and it makes a quite re- 
spectable case for our western set of ar- 
rangements. One would like, however, to 
see an answer from Dr. Josef Hromadka! 
W. N. P. 


2d ed., with re- 
London: 
Societ y, 


Hé Kainé Diathék*. 
vised critical apparatus. 
British and Foreign Bible 
1958. $1.20. 


As everyone knows, the B. and F. 
Bible Society has published Eberhard 
Nestle’s edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. since 1904, and it has “gone out 
into all lands” as a text far superior to 
the old Textus Receptus that preceded 
it. But in the meantime the editions by 
Dr. Nestle, followed by those of his son, 
Dr. Erwin Nestle, and others, have been 
greatly improved and amplified, as pub- 
lished by the Stuttgart Bible Society— 
the current edition is (I think) the 22d 
or 23d. Hence the B. F. B. S. decided 


to signalize their 150th anniversary, in 


1954. by producing a more up to date 
edition, with fuller apparatus and critical 
notes. ‘The task was entrusted to Dr. 
George Kilpatrick of The Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and the book has now appeared. 
It is beautifully printed, and contains 
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much material not in the current Nestle 
—c.g. the evidence of the Bodmer John, 
recently found in Geneva. The 
is conservatively edited, and does not 
vary much from the earlier edition. A 
more critical edition is in preparation, I 
But for 
the present the usefulness of this small 
edition is very great, and (considering 
the moderate price) students may very 
well be encouraged to possess themselves | 
of both Nestle and Kilpatrick! 


F. Cc. G 


believe, and will follow later. 


Theologisches Wirterbuch sum Neuen 
Testament. Kd. by Gerhard Fried- 
rich. Bd. VI, Lfg. 13. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1958, DM 4.60 (by. 


subse. only 


The new installment of ThWB contains 
only two articles their 
Prosépon and Prophétés. The first is’ 
brief, compared to the second, which is. 
not completed in the present number— 
one of the longest and most important: 
articles in the whole Dictionary. The 
fact that prosdpon was used for “person” 


cognates, 


before it was so used by the church 
councils is proved by the citations from 
the papyri (p. 771). The article Pro- 
phétés surveys the whole history of the 
word and the idea in Greek literature as. 
well as Hebrew (nabi). This article is 
surely one which ought to be added to 
the series of translations from Kittel. 


F. Cc. G. 


Tre Essenes and Christianity: An In- 
terpretation of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
By Duncan Howlett. Harper, 1957, 
pp. Vi +217. $3.50. 


The author, who is minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Washington, 
presents the general reader with an in- 
terpretation of the scrolls which is now 
widely accepted, as may be seen from 
the review in this issue of another book 


on the subject by F. L. Cross, Jr. How- 
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lett, too, follows the story of the new 
manuscript discoveries with an identifica- 
tion of their writers as Essenes, a Jewish 
sect long known from other sources. The 
attempt is then made to identify “the 
‘Teacher of Righteousness” and his an- 
tagonist “the Wicked Priest” who are 
frequently mentioned in some of the 
documents. Whether or not the former 
was the “founder” of the sect, or the 
composer of the “Thanksgiving Psalms” 
cannot according to this author, be de- 
termined with certainty; perhaps he was 
a certain Eleazar the Pharisee who chal- 
lenged John Hyrcanus. However, the 
Wicked Priest is here identified as Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, the son of Hyrcanus. 
Thus Howlett would apparently place the 
major period of the Teacher’s activity two 
generations later than Cross, who identi- 
fies the Wicked Priest with Simon, the 
grandfather of Jannaeus. At any rate it 
is against this background of sharp an- 
tagonisms within Judaism in the Hasmo- 
naean era that the scroll emphasis on 
two contending spirits in man and the 
war between the children of light and the 
children of darkness is to be understood. 

In succeeding chapters Howlett at- 
_ tempts to sketch a picture of community 
life at Qumran and to interpret such 
obscure references as the one relating to 
an exile in “the land of Damascus”, 
which is taken to mean the desert re- 
treat at Qumran itself. Next, possible 
influence of Essene teaching and practice 
on John the Baptist, and through him 


The author carefully avoids the extrava- 
gant and sensational claims that have 
been advanced by several popular writers 
on this particular problem, judiciously 
and quite fully examining the significant 
differences between Jesus and the Essenes. 
In two further chapters, dealing with 
similarities between the Essenes and the 
early Church, the author stresses the 
“uniqueness” which shines out the 


_ upon Jesus, is discussed at some length. 
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character of Jesus and concludes that in 
the person of Jesus is to be found the ex 
planation of Christianity’s special quali- 
ties. “Jesus Christ”, he asserts, “towers 
above his contemporaries because of what 
he sas, not because of what people 
thought he was. ‘The beliefs about him 
stemmed from the kind of person he 
was. ‘The man explains the beliefs about 
him; the beliefs do no explain the man.” 
‘To this one would only add the observa- 
tion that since we know what kind of 
person Jesus was only through the records 
of those who confessed their faith about 
what and who he ts, the authors affirmed 
emphasis upon the unique character of 
Jesus must itself be taken as a statement 
of his belief. A concluding chapter, ap- 
praising the Essenes as “prophets in a 
great tradition,” is written in the same 
sympathetic and appreciative tone which 
pervades the entire book. 


The Philosophy of FPlotinus. By Emile 
Brchier. University of Chicago Press, 
1958, pp. vil + 205. $4.50. 


The importance of Plotinus has not 
been properly recognized by either phi- 
losophers or theologians. He has in- 
fluenced classic Christian theology much 
more profoundly than the thinkers fol- 
lowing Descartes, Locke, Kant. Hegel and 
Kierkegaard have realized. ‘Through the 
Pseudo-Dionysius Plotinus’ though has 
shaped much of the course of philosophy 
and theology in both Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. Byzantium and modern 
Orthodoxy think in the thought forms 
of Proclus and without Plotinus there 
would have been no Proclus. In the 
West. St. Thomas, Aristotelian though 
he was, also was in part a Neo-Platonist. 
This is indicated by his commentaries on 
the Liber de Causis and The Divine 
Names. 

Although English-speaking literature 
contains the works of Inge, Whittaker, 
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Dodds and Fuller, the student needs to 
read French, German, Italian and modern 
Greek to appreciate what the whole realm 
of modern scholarship has achieved in tre 
domain of Neo-Platonic studies. It is, 
therefore, fortunate that Bréhier’s ex- 
cellent book is now available in English. 

Qur author views Plotinus from a 
special point of view. He does not 
think that Plotinus is the last great 
thinker of the Greek tradition and that 
in him the Hellenic tradition attained a 
high form of expression. ‘True, Plotinus 
uses the forms of thought of Plato, Aris- 
totle and the Stoics; but he transcends 
the doctrine of essence used by the true 
Greeks. and makes the ineffable One the 
Ultimate Reality. ‘That means that the 
One is not the God of Plato and of 
Aristotle but the Ultimate Irrational 
Reality of the Upanishads. For Plotinus 
and the Hindu, contemplation  nullifies 
action and thought is lost in ecstacy. 
Thought as vision and ecstasy as ab- 
sorption are the fundamental notions of 
Plotinus. Hence, although Plotinus uses 
Greek words and Greek ideas, they are 
transformed by the Hindu notion of the 
ultimately irrational. 

Much of the language in the more 
ecstatic passages of the Ennads does give 
color to this interpretation; but to make 
Bréhier’s reading of Plotinus the central 
truth about Neo-Platonism, we must omit 
full recognition of the notion of the 
hierarchy of emanations. ‘The hierarchy 
tends to disappear in an inwardness of 
of mytical absorption without any recog- 
nition of the concrete character of the 
One and of the hypostases emanating 
from it. 

It seems to me that in the history of 
Platonizing theology we have the clue to 
Plotinus’ meaning. Affirmative theology 
always supplements theology. 
That the One in Neo-Platonism is really 
God is Father Henry's contribution to 
the study of Plotinus; but among the 
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modern Greeks, Professor Logothetes has 
a similar conception. The One of Plotinus 
is the fulness of being, a Being so rich in 
positive reality, that we can only suggest 
his full Deity in analogical and negative 
terms. 

The true custodian of Plotinus’ thought 
Christian Church and 
there negative theology has always im- 
plied affirmative theology as the assertion 
of the fulness and richness of the life of 
God. 

1 think that the nominalism of Bréhier, 
and he explicitly espouses it, blinds him 
to the Hellenic 
rationalism, transfigured by biblical con- 
creteness, became the source ascetical and 
Able 
work is, his nominalism closes his eyes 
to the true character of Roman, Orthodox 
and Anglican mysticism. 


has been the 


mysticism latent in 


spiritual theology. Br¢hier’s 


The Silence of St. Thomas: Three Essays. 
By Josef Pieper. Translated by John 
Murray, S. J. and Daniel O'Connor. 
Pantheon, 1957, pp. 122. $2.75. 


In this short book of three essays, 
Josef Pieper, perhaps best known to 
English-speaking readers for his previous, 
incisive study, Leisure, the Basis of Cul- 
ture, secks to penetrate to the real 
Thomas through the maze of opinions and 
systems which often bear the name 
Thomism. ‘The author contends that the 
true attitude of Thomas will be missed 
if a person confines himself merely to a 
literal study of “the explicitly said.” 
The true attitude of the founder of 
Thomism is that the truth of things is 
infinitely many-sided and cannot be ex- 


haustively formulated in any closed 
system of thought. 
Throughout these essays. the first of 


which is biographical, the author stresses 
the openness, humility, and sense of mys- 
tery with which Thomas faced reality— 
and his various contemporary intellectual 
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If one studies the work of 
Aquinas himself, rather than the manuals 


opponents. 


of subsequent “Thomism” there can be 
little that 


characterization — of 


Pieper’s 
and 
Especially praisworthy 
is the author’s explication of the real 


doubt Professor 


Thomas his 


thought is just. 


signilicance of ‘Thomas’ teaching on the 
unity of the substantial form in man and 
idea 
unexpressed 


his insistence that the fundamental 
often explicitly 
—which qualifies all of ‘Thomas’ analysis 
of the world is that of creation. It is 
from this latter fact that Thomas’ pro- 
found sense of mystery developed. 


—although 


Temporal and Eternal. By Charles Péguy. 
‘Translated by Alexander Dru. Har- 
rer. 1958, pp. 159. $3.50. 


English-speaking readers interested in 
the Catholic 
thought in welcome these 
translations by Mr. Dru of two of Péguy’s 
most writings: Notre 
Jeunesse and the first version of Clio. 
Mr. title 


gests, treat of the same subjects: 


modern 
will 


development — of 
France 


important prose 


Soth essays, as Dru’s sug- 
the 
relation between religion and politics, the 
secular and 
ligious institutions in the modern world. 


As a Frenchman, Péguy was largely aware 


tragic conflict between re- 


of this conflict as it had shown itself in 
the 
the 
the 


France between and 
aftermath of the Dreyfus affair—in 
of Church State, 
secularization of the masses, and the op- 
the Catholic 
Front led by Maurras (who was _para- 
avowed atheist), between 
the democratic republican and the Catho- 
lic Royalist Pé- 


guy’s thoughts in these matters are not 


the Revolution 
separation 


position, culminating in 


doxically an 


parties. | Nevertheless, 
lacking in universal appeal, a general in- 
Mr. Dru’s translation with 
its skilful abridgements usually succeeds 
in bringing out. 

The value of Péguy’s approach is in the 


terest’ which 
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courayeous way in which he criticized not 
only the politicians but the clergy as well, 
As Mr. Dru says in his preface, Péguy 
believed that both the democratic and the 
Christian traditions were born “of a 
mystique, a faith, and both, following 
the natural law of degeneration, had 
ended as politiques, sacrificing their be. 
lief in freedom to the desire for power” 
The remedy, in his mind, obviously lay jn 
a renewed awareness by political and re- 
ligious thinkers alike of the interdepen- 
dence of the temporal and the eternal, 
A de-Christianized church must return to 
the original wellspring of the Christian 
faith and the freedom to 
evolve so as to meet the needs of the 


thus regain 
modern world and possibly achieve an 
historical reconciliation of Christian and 
Leftist, republican ideals. 

P. D. 


The Importance of Being Iluman. By 
I. L. Mascall. Columbia University 
Press, 1958. pp. 118. $3.00. 


This book, whose subtitle is “Some As- 
pects of the Christian Doctrine of Man,” 
contains the substance of the Bampton 
Lectures in America. delivered last year 
at Columbia University. 

The brevity of the book was no doubt 
necessitated by the nature of the lectures 
which Even 0, 
in these few pages is presented a_pene- 
trating analysis of man from the Christian 
point of view. Dr. Mascall is a theologian 


occasioned its writing. 


who can speak with rare competence 
about contemporary scientific theories as 
well as about traditional Christian 
thought. It is precisely this ability of 


the author’s which makes this book both 
an instructive summary of the Christian 
doctrine of man and a suggestive guide 
for further study and _ research. 
Especially worthy of attention is Dr. 
Mascall’s treatment of the relation be 
tween the descriptions of events given by 
quantum mechanics and that of Christian 
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theology. In this he is very close to the 
opinions of Dr. William G. Pollard. The 
eneral discussion of “Body and Soul” 
vr the Christian insistence that the soul 
to exist after death is excel- 
Good of Maritain’s 
distinction and 
“individuality” in the discussion of man’s 
nature, and finally one can find as 
about 


cont in ues 


ade 
my use is made 


between “personality 


social 
an indication as 
general relation to God in grace 
“Nature and 
A. ¥. 


sssible 


man’s 
the chapter entitled, 


Supernature. A. 


Wiliam G. 
1958. pp. 


By 
Sons, 


Chance and Providence. 
Pollard. Scribner. 


er 
$3.59. 


Dr. Pollard needs no introduction to 
\nglicans: himself a distinguished physic- 
ist and executive director of the Oak 
Ridee Institute of Nuclear Studies, he 
was in 1932 ordained to the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church. His book contains 
the Kellogg delivered at the 
Episcopal Theological School last’ year: 
subtitle 
a world governed by 


Lectures 
it is. as the says. a study of 
‘God's action in 
scientific law.” 
There can be no doubt that this is an 
interesting and informative presentation 
of a by Dr. Pollard 


“complementarity.” As to the science in 


sition—ca 


the book, the reviewer is not competent 
to make a judgement: he can only as- 
Dr. Pollard knows what he 
is talking about. Ass to the theology, it 


sume that 


seems to this reviewer, anyway, that the 
book is all about special providence in 
but 
nothing significant about general provi- 
fact. to dismiss it. for 
the most part. even if there are such 
sentences as that 112 
where it is said that from “the Biblical 
standpoint a miracle is not a special kind 


relation to scientific “law,” says 


dence—in seems 


excellent on p. 


of event possessing a quality which com- 
mon happenings do not share. It is 


rather an occasion in which the essentially 
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all 


made manifest in an exceptionally clear 


providential character of events is 


and striking manner.” But on the very 
next page. a shocking statement is made: 
“Galileo's discovery of the laws of freely 
falling led to 


into both the nature of inertia 


new insights 
and the 
character of gravity, but a freely falling 


bodies great 


body reveals nothing of providence” 
What is needed in this book is a genuine 
that all 
events in the world of nature and history, 
either directly or indirectly, and that this 
over-all guidance or governance provides 
the for 

which place, 


recognition providence covers 


context those special events 
take very likely Dr. 
Pol'ard says through what scientists would 


as 


call “chance” or “accident.” as peculiarly 
intensive instances of the divine activity 


in creation. 


\lthough this fundamental criticism 
may be made, the book is well worth 
reading, not least for its excellent pre- 


sentation of the biblical conception of 
miracle. so different from that commonly 


assumed today by so many would-be de- 


fenders of what they think is “ortho- 
doxy.” W. N. P. 


By Paul Tour- 
$3.75. 


The Meaning of Persons. 
nicer. Harper, 1957, pp. 238. 


\ Geneva psychiatrist writes in this 
book of his understanding of human per- 
sonality, fruitfully combining theoretical 
speculation and clinical practice into what 


constitutes significant work. It will 
be especially relevant for use in those 
circles where sincere effort is being 


made to bring into dialogue the insights 
of modern depth psychology and_ the 
historical Christian faith. This writer 
does not hesitate to let the reader know 
the that of 
faith. He does not think it possible for 
a psychotherapist to without 
exercising a deep influence, spiritual in 
nature, on his patients. For himself he 


from outset he is a man 
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would choose to make that influence spe- 
cifically Christian in quality. 

Dr. ‘Tournier’s 
contribution is related to 
of the of the 
against the essential 
both with 


most helpful 
his 


Perhaps 
exposition 
idea “personage” as over 
This has 
self-un- 
learn to 


“person.” 
relevance regard to 


derstanding—the patient must 


dicerentiate between the personage and 
the person in himself; and to the mode of 
counseling in psychotherapy (as in pas- 
toral ministry )—*“personage” refers to in- 


formation; “personal” communication has 


to do with communion. “Information 
speaks of — personages. Communion 
touches the person. ‘Through information 


| can understand a case; only through 
communion shall I be able to understand 

person” (p. 25 

Pastoral counselling teachers will be 
enriched by attention to this book, as will 
Christian education specialists who some- 
are inclined to think of persons as 
and 


sensitive persons in the deep sense of Dr. 
‘Tournier’s use of the word. 


times 


“objects.” rather than as_ sentient 


He is always 


interested in the dynamic instead of the 
static, the vital as against the flaccid. 
The existential character of his Christi- 


anity is expressed in the following: “It 1s 
of Christianity that choice 
is made not of principles but of a person. 
of the living God. of Christ. It does in- 
deed bring with it all the moral principles 


characteristic 


that can be discovered by reason. But 
it makes us something more than mere 
machines applying principles: it makes 


us persons. It brings us much more than 
It brings us a personal 
relationship, a life 


from the very source of all life, and true 


a code of ethics. 


current of springing 


liberty.” 
Pasto-al Ministry to Families. By John 
Charles Wynn. Westminster Press. 
1957. pp. 214. $3.75. 
In so far as this reviewer is aware. 


this is the finest book yet to appear in 


NEW BOOKS 
the field of pastoral relationships 
families. The author writes from 


vantage point of being director of fans 
education research for the Presbyteria: 
Board of Christian Education, Phils. 
deiphia, preceded by pastorates jn Ilingis 
and Kansas. Two earlier books have 
appeared from his study, How Christig 
Parents Face Family Problems and Sy, 
mons on Marriage and Family Life, the ' 
latter of which he edited. 

Here is a reasonably comprehensiy: 
treatment of the whole range of famiy | 
life as it exists in America today, wit 
detailed chapters on the family in wo. 
ship, general pastoral care of famili« 
family marriage. One chapte | 
takes problems: th 
pastoral care of families with aged per. 

handicapped, childles 
Another chapter discusses the 


clergyman’s 


counseling, 


up three special 


sons, the 
couples. 
married personal role as 3 
family man, 
The 


consideration of 


book is grounded ir 
and avoids the peril of 
this subject merely a | 
“sociological or psy chological exercise 
K. B.C 


thoroughly 
thee jogy 


The Witnessmg Community. By Suzanne 
de Dietrich. Westminster Pres, 


555. pp. 860. $3.75: 


Miss de Dietrich states that the pur | 
pose of the book is to “aid the reader to | 
understand the fundamental unity that 


underlies God’s dealings with his people 
through the biblical period, and to se 
the relevance of the biblical record to the 
life of the church in the world today.” 


The key theme of the treatment is the 
belief that God works through  con- 
munity. through a people. She ha 


chosen to emphasize this aspect because 
of the contemporary dissolution of society 
groupthink, 
sectarianism. These 
temptations 


of which symptoms are 


culture, and 


Mass 


two possibilities constitute 


which the church must never do battle. 


The chu 


munity 


hibits 
the ten! 
sent 
church 
tradition 
The | 
lyze 
history. 
and 1 
elf-und 
The a 
gentati 
with s 
for ol 
reader 
clusive 
conden 

On 
style 
expres 
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rhe church is to be a witnessing com- 
munity which by its life and action ex- 
yibits the source of true community in 
of being in the world and 
Her doctrine of the 


reformed 


the tension 
sent to the world. 
church stands in the classical 
tradition. 

The method of development is to ana- 
each significant period in biblical 


lvze 
dominant stress 


history. pointing out its 
and its theological contribution to the 
lf-understanding of the people of God. 
The author provides an excellent pre- 
entation of biblical theology together 
with sharp insights into its implications 
for our time. The difficulty for the 
reader is that the treatment is so in- 
clusive and the mode of expression so 
condensed. 

On the other hand, Miss de Dietrich’s 


is admirable: biblical themes are 
expressed in fresh language readily “un- 
of the people.” It should 


he of value to clergy and laity alike as an 
‘ntroduction to biblical theology and a 
cource of insight into the present day 
relevance of the biblical themes. 


Resieged City: The Church in the World. 
By Denis Baly. Seabury Press, 1958. 
pp. 146. $2.95. 


Dr. Baly is a lay theologian who has 
werved as an educator in the mission field 
and is now an associate professor of 
political science at Kenyon College. He 
serves also as an educational advisor to 
the bishops of the Ohio dioceses. 

The book was chosen as the triennial 
convention book. It was written for the 
layman, through whom “the church may 
yet once more overturn the world” and 
though whom “if he will but offer him- 
self for the purpose Christ may complet 
the work which He began so long ago of 
bringing all men back to their true home.” 

It is a book of biblical theology, written 
with | fervor and power. The author has 
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the vift of clarity in analysis and fresh- 
ness in illustration. <A on the 
power and majesty of God suffuses the 
the central theme of which is 
of the reigning 
history 


stress 


discussion, 
the sacramental activity 
Lord enters into 
without rupturing a single thread of his 
creation. It is in this vein that the 
theme of church and world is dealt with. 
‘The church is a created body whose sole 
purpose is mission, a mission to proclaim 
by its life and action that God reigns, 
today in a manner con- 


whereby he 


that he is acting 
sistent with his prior action, that he will 
so act until his purpose is accomplished. 
‘Vhe church is to rehearse the holy history 
of God’s mighty acts so that men may 
identity as sons of God in a 
world” whose values and 


porspectives are inverted. 


find their 
“looking-glass 
Dr. Baly’s own position is clearly and 
emphatically stated in quite specific terms, 
so that the book has exceptional value as 

basis for group discussion. 
J. H.R 


Afirmations in a Secular Age. 
Translated by 
$3.75. 


Christian 
By Giovanni Miegge 
Stephen Neill. 1958. pp. 170. 

This excellent little book is an atempt 
to present an apologetic for classical 

Christian doctrine so that its truth and 

purport may ring clear in this confused 

\iegge is professor of 

New Testament in the Waldensian 

Faculty in Rome, and _for- 

as a pastor in north Italy. 


modern age. Dr. 


Theological 

merly served 
While this reviewer does not read Italian, 
he cannot help feeling that the combi- 
nation of Prof. Miegge’s clarity of thought 
and Bishop Neill’s incisive use of Eng- 
lish has given us a most readable volume. 
Afirmation in a Secular Age 
will have as much usefulness in America 
as in Europe, but the otadn of the 
hook illustrates the difference in the in- 
tellectual climate in which it is written 
and that which obtains in this country. 


Christian 
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dialectical 
positive— 


Dr. secks to make 
contact—both negative and 
with that kind of rationalism 
even where it is self-consciously secular 
its scholastic origins. His 
contact is direct the kind of 
logical positivism which has for the past 
quarter-century dominated 

of philosophy in the United States, and 
pragmatism | 


Micgeve 
which 
reflects 


still 


less with 


with the  un-self-conscious 
which permeates American culture. 

this reader seemed a 
somewhat demonstration of 
axiological psychology behind any onto- 


After what to 
sterile 


logical process—sterile only because this | 
kind of question does not seem too im- 
= 


portant in American theology—Dr. 
Miegge then undertakes a brilliant apolo- 
getic development, beginning with a dis- 
cussion of what is really constitutive of 
faith, and then moving on—first. through 
an appreciation of Jesus the Christ as 
Man, as Word, as Crucified and as Lord 
of the meaning of 
creation the 
Dr. Miegge’s treat- 


consideration 
all 


—to a 
history and of 
sovereignty of God. 


under 
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mint of the Cross, while not Partig 


new in concept, 1s one of the Clearest aug 
most thought-provoking this Teviewer hay 


read, as he sees it reflected in Christy 
martyrdom. 


The martyr stands in the g 
contrast lo arrogant solitude, 
martyr is the man who is in 
ship, the man dedicated to 
service to God and man; the 
who is so far from finding his 
in himself that he is prepared 
live. and what is more to die, 
terms of his re ationship to the 
and as a willing victim of a sin 
he has not committed, as witness 
a truth that is not his own. 
martyr is the most tangible and 
pressive manifestation of that r 
transformation of values which 
the outcome of Christian faith, 
If one were to classify Dr. Miegge @ 
terms of a school of thought, one would 
naturally see a great similarity and 
pathy between him and Emil B 
Yet this is not Brunner served up w 
over but a distinctive piece of creat 
thinking by a most competent scholar, 


> 


